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Editorial Paragraphs 


The Republican Platform 
RAPPED at the head of the inevitable blind 


cafion by the inevitable grizzly bear, a philo- 
sophic hunter observed, “Whatever I do is certain 
to be wrong.” 

Faced with the necessity of composing a plat- 
form, and realizing that the record of the recent 
Congress justified more We-View-with-Alarms than 
We-Point-with-Prides, the Republicans at Cleve- 
land were in an equally difficult situation. Their 
best platform was Coolidge; but too many Repub- 
licans in Congress had voted against the President 
for the party to say to the nation — “Coolidge, 
that’s all!” 

The Resolutions Committee did their work with 
a certain dexterity. Nowadays, platforms are of 
minor importance. Party issues bulk small as com- 
pared with the personalities of the party candi- 
dates. The public has come to regard the platform 
as a bit of special pleading, a skillful blind of 
excuses, promises, and heroic attitudes. As a party 
program, this platform is merely plausible. As a 
vote catcher, it may serve. Against a background 
of red herrings alternating with jugs of molasses 
to catch flies, the party poses as an impressive mar- 
ble figure, clothed in the classic toga. The toga, 
like the Mother Hubbard, was skillfully designed 
to cover everything in general and nothing in 
particular. 

Aside from the red herrings of the paragraphs 
on the oil investigations, veterans’ relief, and 
the like, the molasses jugs of the agricultural, the 
negro, and the tariff sections, a few items in the 
Republican program stand out commandingly. 
First the adherence to the World Court, a positive 
statement of policy, not politics; second, the 
promise of complete tax reform after a thorough 
survey of the problem; third, a house cleaning in 
the Executive Department ‘with particular em- 
phasis on the overhauling of the prohibition en- 
forcement division. The party is pledged to oppose 


“all attempts to put the government into business,” 
to keep the Army and Navy up to the standard, and 
to support commercial aviation. Other progressive 
trends may be discovered in the planks on the 
eight-hour day, further limitation of armaments, 
and civil service. 

On the whole, the platform is so trite and con- 
ventional that it will scare away none but earnest 
seekers after new truths. The opposition will find 
in it plenty of inconsistencies; but the opposition 
platform itself is likely to be no better in that 
regard. Indeed, we seem to have reached a point 
in our political history when the only manifestos 
which are positive, constructive programs are 
issued by parties which have no chance of success 
and so no incentive to walk softly in the middle 
of the road. 


Charles G. Dawes 


DESCENDANT of that William Dawes who 

rode with Paul Revere to warn the minute 
men and who, with the efficiency which character- 
izes the family, finished his ride while Revere was 
captured; a descendant on the other side of Manas- 
seh Cutler, one of the founders of Ohio; a son 
of Gen. Rufus Dawes who commanded the Iron 
Brigade at Gettysburg and later served in Congress, 
Charles Gates Dawes comes of the best American 
stock, and was brought up in the best American 
tradition. Born and educated in Marietta, Ohio, he 
was admitted to the bar and practiced law in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, then turned to business in Chicago 
and built up a group of public utility companies 
serving cities as widely separated as Mobile and 
Seattle. A successful man of business, President of 
the Central Trust Company of Illinois, Comptroller 
of the Currency under McKinley, Chairman of the 
General Purchasing Board and General Purchasing 
Agent for the A. E. F., first Director of the Budget, 
Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Repara- 
tions Commission which recently presented to the 
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interested governments the “Dawes Plan” for the 
settlement of reparations, General Dawes’ career is 
marked by brilliant accomplishment and achieve- 
ment. Few Americans are better fitted for national 
service; few know America so broadly and so well, 
and few have understood so clearly through first- 
hand experience the problems of Europe and the 
importance to America of a European settlement. 
To the public he has been presented as “Hell and 
Maria” Dawes who stormed down a congressional 
investigation by sheer aggressiveness in attack and 
the vigor of his vernacular. However dynamic his 
energies, General Dawes is a man quite different 
from the popular conception. A brilliant financier, 
an original and daring thinker, a man of action if 
ever there was one, devastating in anger, but essen- 
tially humorous and whimsical, immensely kind and 
generous to his subordinates and: all manner of 
young men or handicapped men, dispatching busi- 
ness with unbelievable rapidity by a method all his 
cwn, forceful, wilful, a lover of music, a hater of 
sham, incisive, colorful, his mind constantly at work; 
different from other people, an original man, and as 
sound as a dollar. He is a conservative in politics 
and economics, not from inertia, but from aggressive, 
fighting conviction. A capitalist for the fun of the 
thing, he has enjoyed business, and treats success 
as a boy does the winning of a game. Beneath 
his humors and the motley he is not too proud to 
wear — if he can accomplish his purpose by so doing, 
—a profoundly serious and patriotic American. 

At the moment, many of his party’s leaders fear 
that the general’s nomination, in spite of his per- 
sonal appeal, will not add great strength to the 
ticket. They would have preferred someone who, 
on his record, would attract more labor and farmer 
votes, or who, because of local ties, could be counted 
upon to swing at least one doubtful state. But 
Dawes is a powerful speaker and a salesman every 
inch; qualities valuable in a campaign where the 
President, through custom and personal preference, 
probably will make few public appearances. 


Dakota Speaks the Good Word 


ORTH DAKOTA wearies of her réle as the 

poor relation in the sisterhood of states. At a 
meeting of farmers and business men in Valley City 
an association was formed to convince the rest of the 
country that North Dakota, in spite of recent 
adversities, is not broke. 

Thus rose America; thus rises the West. The 
pioneer spirit is elastic, optimistic, unbeatable. It 
charges its losses up to experience, digs in its cow- 
hide toes, grins, and goes at the job. 

“Tell the truth about North Dakota.” That is 
the slogan of these up-and-comers in the land of 
Fallen Prices. Unlike so many challenges to the 
press, this one will receive attention, because it is 
so intensely, vividly American. In particular, North 


Dakota wants it known that the banking crisis 
there is past. The Valley City meeting assures the 
country that: 

The combined resources of all the closed banks would 
not equal those of one large city bank. The failures have 
been the working out of the natural process of selection, 
and the result is a healthy and encouraging condition. 
North Dakota presents greater advantages to home 
seekers than ever. 


All of which is probably true. Adversity is a 
cruel but nevertheless efficient purge. Temporary 
prosperity spawned too many banks. The Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation is furnishing funds 
with which to reopen failed banks fundamentally 
sound and needed by substantial communities. 
Likewise, now that land prices have hit bottom, 
home seekers are likely to get value for every 
dollar they invest in Dakota soil. 

The truth about North Dakota is that she has 
begun, in good heart and courage, to plow the long, 
stiff furrow through Hard Times to Prosperity. 
Strength to her sons and daughters! 


Russia’s Progress in the 
Family of Nations 


HE announcement that Dr. V. K. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Mr. L. M. Karakhan, Envoy Extraordinary of the 
Russian Soviet, have reached an agreement whereby 
the Chinese government formally recognizes the 
existence of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as the only lawful government in Russia, marks one 
more step in the steady progress which the Revolu- 
tionary leaders have made towards acquiring a 
place in the family of nations. A trade agreement 
with the Italian government has already been 
reached, Japan is seriously considering overtures 
from the Soviet plenipotentiaries, while negotiations 
with Great Britain have been continued after a 
temporary lapse. Adding to this the fact that the 
new French government has committed itself to 
recognition, American statesmen may soon find 
themselves the lone champions of international 
morality. America holds aloof from the Soviets 
solely on moral grounds. The same conditions 
obtained in Mexico for many years. During the 
period of the formal break, however, informal 
negotiations for a settlement of the outstanding 
differences were carried on between the two 
countries; consuls remained at their posts and an 
embassy was maintained in Mexico City under a 
chargé d'affaires. Similar arrangements with Russia 
could take care of the necessary trade relations of 
the two countries without the least impairing our 
stand on the moral issue. Such a move would show 
a more constructive method of meeting the situa- 
tion, and should go farther in attaining the desired 
end than complete aloofness. 
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Prohibition and Polemics 


COMMITTEE of the Methodist General Con- 
ference appeared lately before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives and 
presented a picture of the inevitable renaissance of 
the saloon with “its brothel accompaniment, its 
gambling hells, and side entrances for women,” if the 
present enforcement act were modified to permit 
the sale of beer with alcoholic content of more than 
one half of one per cent. 
Alternatives to the saloon were dismissed as 
follows: 


It has, of course, been alleged that if the beer trade is 
again permitted, its product would not be sold in saloons. 
How, then, would it be distributed? Are we to permit its 
sale in soda fountains? Are we to permit it to invade 
American homes, there to reduce to grossness the beauty 
and grace of American women and the joyous hope of 
American childhood? 


Directly after these questions, the committee 
continued: “‘As Methodists and Americans we plead 
that this thing be faced with candor and honesty.” 
This is a plea in which we join, but we doubt if the 
logic of the Methodist Committee would rank high 
as a candid, honest, or even an intelligent contribu- 
tion to the discussion of an immensely difficult and 
involved question. How happy a change it would be 
if our treatment of prohibition could be taken out 
of the plane of passionate polemics and become a 
subject for calm investigation and survey, to be dis- 
cussed honestly and candidly, without the snarling 
misrepresentations which now prevail! 


Senator Capper’s Conscience 


his public utterances and signed editorials 

Senator Capper of Kansas holds high up the 
banner of righteousness. But in Capper’s Weekly 
he prints columns of quack advertising. 

Even journals published solely for profit now 
scan medical copy critically. Simply from motives 
of self-interest they reject too blatant promises and 
too ugly details of physical ills. Yet in Capper’s 
everything goes — from goitre cures to gland re- 
vivals. A single copy shows that with the price of 
a bottle of this or that in his pocket, no one need 
suffer from hay fever, asthma, dyspepsia, anemia, 
the tobacco habit, nervousness, catarrh, deafness, 
backache, headache, rheumatism, eczema, fits, 
obesity, emaciation, pimples, freckles, calluses, 
bunions, or the pip. Capper’s welcomes all the 
old frauds who dare lift their heads after frequent 
exposure, and extends the right hand of fellowship 
to all newcomers in the field of quackery. 

Senator Capper is rated among the reformers. 
His Weekly keeps referring, properly enough, to 
Fall’s $100,000 satchel. But the public expects 
consistency from public men. The first duty of any 


reformer is to keep his own house swept and gar- 
nished. Until the Kansas publisher-senator fumi- 
gates his advertising columns and sweeps out all 
the dusty old frauds and swindles, the public will 
be justified in viewing with only moderate enthu- 
siasm his crusading gestures or his offers of pan- 
aceas for the farmers. 


The Will to Power 
OE hundred and fifty years ago Watt’s modifi- 


cation of Newcomen’s steam engine was still 

in the laboratory stage. It was not until 1776 that 

improved methods of cylinder boring made Watt’s 
engine dependable and efficient. 

Looking backward at the evolution of steam 

power, it is clear that what was then let loose in the 

world has affected social no less than industrial 


‘processes. Inherent in the economy of steam are 


concentrations of population and expanding mar- 
kets, with consequent shifts of political power and 
changes of sovereignty. The steam engine explains 
why the agricultural South has given the country 
only one President since the forties, while before 
1840 it had furnished five. Sometime in the forties, 
obviously, power shifted from the agricultural South 
to the industrial North. Steam, in its day, has driven 
political machines no less than spindles and lathes. 
It is no accident that for fifty years nations possess- 
ing abundant coal have been the Great Powers. 

Coal and iron had their part in starting the World 
War as well as in finishing it. Since the Armistice the 
powers have been jockeying for oil. Oil, like coal, has 
shaken states; in fact, oil is now a standard topic in 
diplomacy. But coal and oil are not the only sources 
of power; a third source is hydroelectric energy, the 
development of which is the big item in the un- 
finished business of industry. 

Already the scramble for power sites has begun. 
But, after all, this is a slightly different world than it 
used to be. Even the scramblers perceive the dangers 
of the race for power, and fain would harmonize 
their ambitions. The World Power Conference, to be 
held in London from June 30 to July 12, is an out- 
spoken effort to avoid international friction as well 
as to reach maximum use of natural resources. Its 
declared purpose is to “‘consider how the industrial 
and scientific sources of power may be adjusted 
nationally and internationally.” 

The world does move, and power moves it. Preju- 
dices and bigotries, narrow nationalisms and puny 
isolations — how can these stand out against a 
practical, scientific, serviceable internationalism 
like this? In the long run power will have its way, 
and in so doing will bend world politics to its liking 
—at least that is the lesson of history since the 
Industrial Revolution. Upon the world’s rulers, 
whether enthroned or gathered in parliaments, rests 
the duty of making sure that this evolution is at 
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least as much in the direction of service as of profit. 
Their task is one of guidance, not of obstruction; of 
just division instead of monopoly. Otherwise the 
World Power Conference will be unable to keep 
the war drums quiet in the coming age of Super- 
power. 


Doctors, Lawyers, and Business Men 


OST of the professions have climbed up out of 
trades and crafts to their present rank. In 
feudal times doctors were leeches and barbers, and 
lawyers were clerks. There are many signs that 
business — the great preoccupation of America — 
is developing the features of a profession. Among 
lesser matters professional status requires a stand- 
ard of personal and public ethics and a fixed body 
of principles. It is quite clear that business shows 
real symptoms of developing both. The growth of 


the Harvard Graduate School of Business Admin- 


istration is one of the symptoms. And the recent 
gift of $5,000,000 to the school by George F. Baker, 
the New York banker, is another. By so doing he 
repudiated in a peculiarly emphatic way the old 
American tendency to believe that exact knowl- 
edge, a grasp of general principles, and high pro- 
fessional standards had little place in the business 
world, however useful they might be in teaching, 
medicine or the ministry. Mr. Baker, whose gift 
gives enormous impulse to the spread of profes- 
sional ideals, never attended a graduate school of 
business. Nor did he go to college. 


On With the Street Fights 


N the next few months much will be heard of the 
clashes between the Nationalists and the Com- 
munists in the German Reichstag. The former have 
sufficiently advertised to the world their personal- 
ities and platform, but about the latter, augmented 
by the last elections from 18 to 61, little is known. 
The following extracts from their declared program 
issued on March 25, 1924, are interesting: 


“The Socialists are a bourgeois party.” 

“The Socialists and the Patriotic Party must and will 
be destroyed and we will destroy them not with the ballot 
but in the shop and we will finally destroy them on the 
street. And if we call upon the workmen, nevertheless, to 
vote for the Communists in the Reichstag elections, it is 
because we want a demonstration of all class-conscious 
workmen against the bourgeoisie.” 

“We are for Soviet Rule.” 

“The fate of the German people will not be decided on 
May 4. The fate of the proletariat and the fate of the 
working classes will be decided only in revolutionary 
class struggle, in the proletarian revolution, in the battle 
of classes, which is not fought with ballots but on the 
street.” 

“Everybody who casts a vote for the Communists 
thereby says only: We are here, you damned and hated 
enemies, and we are going to spring at your throats.” 


Slander 


flim Congressional Record grew scurrilous in the 
closing days of the session. Among the mean 
things which Democrats said about Republicans or 
Republicans said about Democrats, we found no 
more darkly sinister implication than the summing 
up of President Coolidge’s mentality by Representa- 
tive Howard of Nebraska. According to the Record 
of May 31, he said: 


“. . . This morning one gentleman, the distinguished 
gentleman from Kansas, stood here and demanded that 
his own floor leader tell him the mind of the President of 
the United States. Gentlemen, it cannot be done. The 
mind of the President of the United States is a ghebe.” (The 
italic is ours.) 


This was a terrible thing to say about our Presi- 
dent. We were not sure just what Representative 
Howard meant, but we knew that it was terrible. 
““Webster’s International Dictionary”’ failed to dis- 
close the meaning of ghebe, and we are forced to be- 
lieve it to be a Nebraskan variant of ghee, a Hindu 
word meaning “Butter converted into a kind of oil 
by boiling.” The “New English Dictionary” sup- 
plies only one other detail — ghee is “Butter made 
from buffalo’s milk, clarified by boiling, so as to re- 
semble oil in consistency.” But it throws us into 
horrid doubt by providing an alternative suggestion: 

“‘Gheet, obs. form of jet.” 

In any event, whether he meant jet or butter 
made from buffalo’s milk, we do not think that 
Representative Howard should have said that “the 
mind of the President of the United States is a 
ghehe.”’ 


The Conflict in France 
Mes! Americans will sympathize with M. 


Millerand’s determination as President of the 
French Republic to be more than an official figure- 
head. We are so used to a President who is the 
actual head of administration and government, that 
we can hardly see the use of a President whose 
official acts are limited to laying corner stones, 
saluting unknown soldiers, and shaking hands. 
In France, however, the President is analogous to 
the King in the English constitution. He is the 
head of the state, but not the head of gov- 
ernment. In announcing his intention to interfere 
in the conduct of government, M. Millerand dug 
his own grave. Such an interference might be ac- 
cepted by a sympathetic majority in Parliament, 
but could hardly fail to be bitterly contested by the 
opposing parties and, in the event of opposition 
becoming government, to be overthrown. What- 
ever the constitutional points, whatever the dicker- 
ings and compromises of the Left Wing now in 
power, the present situation is the inevitable work- 
ing out of an innovation attempted against a 
successful opposition. 
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The Old Guard Plunges Through 


Cambronne when called upon to yield by 
Colonel Halkett at Waterloo. 

At Cleveland, the Old Guard of the Republican 
party, though its ranks had been thinned and its 
prestige diminished by death, maintained the same 
defiant spirit against apparently overwhelming odds. 
Against them were arraigned the White House and 
the President’s choice for National Chairman, 
William M. Butler. Mr. Coolidge’s capture of a 
vast majority of the delegates in the ‘primaries left 
the oligarchy that used to run the party no alterna- 
tive but to accept presidential dictation whenever 
clearly expressed. At the outset of the convention 
they were prepared, as a matter of party discipline, 
to do this. But if they were to yield to superior 
forces, they were nevertheless determined not to be 
overridden and discredited before their delegations. 

That was the background against which the some- 
what stilted convention drama played itself out. In 
the beginning the old leaders, though by no means 
accepting the popular enthusiasm for “the strong, 
silent man in the White House,” were quite ready to 
meet his wishes, providing they were taken into the 
inner circle, accorded presidential confidence, and 
given self-respecting réles. After all, they knew their 
state and local problems, and faced the difficulty of 
reconciling local interests with national policy in 
this campaign. 


k= Guard dies but does not surrender,” said 


ee selection as temporary chairman was 

the first irritant; Mondell’s as permanent 
chairman the second. The Old Guard has nothing 
against either, personally; but they resented Mr. 
Butler’s negligence in not asking for their stamp of 
approval, and they were quite sure that Mondell’s 
election was a political blunder. Fully aware that 
Mondell, though a Western man, had no Western 
support, they believed that the honor of presiding 
over the convention should be the reward of para- 
mount partisan achievement instead of a sop thrown 
to a “lame duck.” 

Then came the pronouncement from the Butler 
throne that Charles B. Warren of Michigan would 
head the Resolutions Committee, a task for which 
he returned from his post as Ambassador to Mexico. 
Mr. Warren has been out of Michigan for three years, 
during which time his once strong political fences 
have fallen into sad disrepair. Another arbitrary 
selection that aroused resentment was that of Mrs. 
Alva T. Hert of Kentucky to replace Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton of Ohio as Vice-Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee. But the culminating irritant was 
Butler’s inability or refusal to signify the Coolidge 
choice for the vice-presidency, while intimating that 


the administration’s wishes would be made known 
in due time. This had the effect of keeping the leaders 
in hot water and unable to give their delegations 
leadership because they themselves had none. 

Up to this point the Sphinx from Massachusetts 
had the ceremonial well in hand. However, even the 
best-behaved of political conventions is not a vac- 
uum. Leaders and delegates must be given some~ 
thing to do, or they will generate excitement of 
themselves. The first reaction appeared in the 
Michigan delegation’s rebellion against the ar- 
bitrary selection of Warren as its representative 
on the Resolutions Committee. Party regularity 
finally won this combat by the single vote of one of 
Warren’s bitterest political opponents, who sur- 
rendered rather than embarrass the President. But 
the rift had come and the next revolt widened it. 

This occurred in the Rules committee. Senator 
Ernst of Kentucky, the Butler choice for the chair- 
manship, arrived late at the committee meeting to 
find that Paul Howland, Daugherty’s counsel 
before the Senate investigating committee, had been 
elected in his place. From the President’s stand- 
point, no more unfortunate choice could have been 
made. Howland’s election proved that the conven- 
tion was definitely slipping from Butler’s control. 

Nevertheless, if the new National Chairman had 
acted decisively in regard to the vice-presidency, the 
revolt need have gone no further. The first false 
step was his midnight flash that Borah was the 
Administration’s choice before the Senator from 
Idaho had definitely committed himself to accept. 
Borah’s refusal threw the gates ajar, alike to candi- 
dates and to criticism of Butler. The old-timers, 
concluded that Borah had tricked Butler for the 
purpose of strenghtening his own wobbly position 
in Idaho. | 

Even the President’s secretary and his Western 
manager added to the general confusion at this 
stage by trying to start a boom for ex-Congressman 
Everett Saunders of Indiana. While they made 
headway with the New York and Pennsylvania 
delegations, this forlorn hope was soon pulverized 
by Indiana’s announcement that the state stood pat 
for Watson. Four hours before the balloting began 
Mr. Butler passed out word that Judge Kenyon 
would be acceptable — a desperate effort to secure a 
progressive running mate for the President. But 
the Old Guard by this time had taken Butler’s 
measure. Led by Indiana, the party wheel horses 
dragged their chariots back and forth across the 
Kenyon boon, leaving it flat on the highway already 
strewn with the remains of progressive upstarts. 
The same sad fate met as regular a Republican as 
Theodore E. Burton. The Old Guard said Burton 
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was beyond the age limit; but the real reason for 
tossing that ancient worthy overboard was because 
Butler was willing to take him. Smelling blood at 
last, the Old Guard was not to be denied its kill. 
The first ballot found Lowden leading a field of 
fourteen, his name having been put in nomination 
not by his own State but by Arizona. Between 
ballots Butler issued his edict that “it would have 
to be Kenyon or Burton.” With a glad whoop the 
Old Guard, accepting this as a challenge, led a 
convention that was spoiling for battle against the 
Butler fortifications. Lowden, despite his unquali- 
fied refusal to run, was nominated hands down. 
Mr. Butler, for his political sins, had been routed. 
There is nothing in the record to indicate that 
Dawes, chosen after Lowden formally declined, 
is any more acceptable to Butler than was Lowden. 
In fact, just before the last ballot, Butler, still not 
sensing the fact that the convention wanted his 
hide, said, “It must be Hoover.” To which Reed of 
Pennsylvania replied, “It can’t be done.” It wasn’t. 
All the evidence indicates that if Butler had 
wanted Dawes, Dawes would not have been nomi- 
nated. This conflict between the convention and 
its logical boss, the new National Chairman, is as 
unfortunate as its result is illuminating. Mr. Butler 
is personally clean and eminently able. Most of his 
troubles at Cleveland originated in lack of experi- 
ence, which manifested itself in tactlessness and 
ignorance of the intricacies of sectional politics. 
He broke no promises, but he did trample upon 
many of the amenities inseparable from political 
jockeying. Events seemed’ to prove that he was a 
better strategist in the open primary battles than in 
the hand to hand fighting of the convention. Cool- 
idge’sremarkable success at the primariesshould not 
be forgotten in appraising his political generalship. 
In all justice to Butler, however, it must be 
remembered that the situation in which he found 
himself in Cleveland was not only novel in its 
responsibilities but also unusual in American 
politics. He was spokesman of the White House as 
well as virtual head of the party. Mr. Coolidge, 
himself not too familiar with the national ma- 
chinery and apparently unaware that Republican 
conventions yield admiringly to rigid control, took 
the high but not altogether safe ground that the 
convention should be given its head, subject to the 
general rule that it would notembarrass the standard 
bearer. Undoubtedly the President wanted a run- 
ning mate drawn from the Progressive wing, and a 
platform which would embody his ideas on the 
World Court and tax reform. The latter he got, 
because his leadership was clear and explicit, and 
his wishes set down in black and white. If Mr. 
Coolidge had been equally explicit on the subject 
of the Vice-Presidency, he could have had his way 
there also, providing the Old Guard had been 
given enough time and consideration to adjust it- 


self gracefully to the situation. The Old Guard did 
not like the President’s World Court plank; but 
they took it rather than oppose the President’s 
declared wish; in the same spirit they would have 
taken a running mate from the Coolidge hand if 
the presentation had been made early and gracefully. 
Probably no one at a distance from the con- 
vention hall, and lacking advice from our most 
astute observers of political conflicts, could have 
realized the imperative necessity of taking command 
of the convention in its swift, closing hours. Either 
the President did not make up his mind quickly 
enough, or having done so, he failed to apply the 
whip strongly enough. So the Old Guard plunged 
through to at least a tactical victory in a convention 


- where they were prepared to swallow their pride. 


Whatever the intentions of the President may 
have been toward giving a Progressive tinge to the 
party in this campaign, that intention was com- 
pletely frustrated by the ultra-conservative in- 
fluences which waxed steadily in strength as the con- 
vention wore along. The men who dominated the 
delegations had inherited traditions and organiza- 
tions forged in the past, and they were determined 
to defend those fortresses of power and influence 
against the chance eruptions of political accident. 
Calvin Coolidge might be President; but the men 
who nominated Taft and Harding and were trained 
under Hanna would continue to run the party. 

“Put only regulars on guard” was the slogan of 
the Cleveland convention from its very outset. The 
Wisconsin delegation of La Follette irreconcilables 
was throughout the target alike of castigations from 
the stage and hisses from the pit. Theodore Burton 
started the game of reading irregulars out of the 
party; and Mondell went the extreme limit in trying 
to purge, through rhetoric, a party which, since the 
primaries, has lost the power to purge itself. Wis- 
consin could sit there quietly and reflect cynically 
upon the inability of the convention to reduce its 
taunts to action. But in both the rules committee 
and the platform, the convention went the limit in 
reading non-conformists out of the party. 

The Cleveland convention, in the final showdown, 
made no bones of its conservatism. It refused to 
tolerate schism for the sake of gaining votes in 
pivotal States. Bourbonism spoke often from its 
rostrum; hypocrisy seldom. While the result is rather 
appalling to those who believe that the major parties 
must yield gradually to the pressure of new influ- 
ences and ideals, no Republican need waste time 
henceforth wondering where he belongs politically. 
If he cannot accept Republicanism as the fortress 
of conservatism which it declared itself at Cleve- 
land, he must quit the party. 

This is the spirit that preserves parties and gives 
them reality and significance even at the cost of 
temporary defeats and the loss of a certain percent- 
age of the doubtful note. 
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A Battle of Propagandas 


The Inside History of the Bonus Fight 
By Samuel Taylor Moore 


The author of this interesting chapter of current his- 
tory was on the publicity staff of the American Legion 
throughout the bonus fight. His opinions are his own 
and do not coincide with those of the editors at all points. 


‘Picea is in disrepute. Editorial condem- 
nation is no new experience for the Federal 
legislative body, but the tenor of press comment 
following the enactment of bonus legislation over 
the President’s veto is extraordinarily bitter. 

The Mellon plan for tax reduction, predicated on 
defeat of the bonus, is itself defeated, or at least so 
altered as to be unrecognizable. The press of the 
larger cities drained the whole cup of propaganda 
for the Mellon plan. Congress had to choose between 
following the advice of the press and the urgings of 
veterans’ organizations, not without propaganda 
measures of their own. 

Has Congress flouted the wishes of its constitu- 
ents in adopting a revenue measure of its own mak- 
ing? Did Congress supinely surrender to the threats 
of an organized minority in its vote on the bonus? 
The press says so, almost unanimously. Yet the 
average member of Congress desires reélection 
above all things. That ambition can be fulfilled 
only by a majority of votes. The soldier vote — if 
such a thing exists — alone cannot elect a candidate 
to Congress. As a simple problem in political ex- 
pediency it is fair to consider whether a candidate 
would antagonize the balance of his constituency to 
placate a part of it — particularly where it had been 
represented that a substantial fraction of the vet- 
eran voters was itself opposed to the bonus. Con- 
gress believes that in this case the voice of the press 
is not the voice of the people. 

Military strategists learn their lessons in the 
school of experience. Any member of the Army 
General Staff can tell why the first Marne offensive 
failed. Propagandists must serve their apprentice- 
ship in the same hard school. The anti-bonus forces, 
in defeat, would do well to review their tactics and 
strategy and those of their opponents. The bonus 
fight was a battle of propagandas in which the 
veterans capitalized the errors of their opponents: 
_ The major tactical error of the battle was made 
in the launching of the offensive. The keystone of 
the Mellon plan was defeat of the bonus. Tax 
reduction was an economic issue. The bonus was a 
moral issue. A debt to the veterans of the World 
War existed or it did not exist. If it existed it could 
no more be repudiated than could the payment 


of interest on Liberty bonds. The championship 
of tax reduction was a bromide tantamount to a 
ringing defense of the principle of three meals a 
day. The veterans declared themselves for tax re- 
duction — but they did not waver in support of the 
moral issue of the bonus. Mr. Mellon scrambled 
together these two issues, as divergent as the sun 
and the moon. From that moment neither issue was 
treated in the press with the independent considera- 
tion which its character deserved. 


HE burden of the bonus fight was carried by 
the American Legion almost wholly through 
five years. The bonus idea originated in the sixty- 
third Congress. Within an hour after the Armistice, 
Representative James A. Gallivan of Massachu- 
setts introduced a bonus bill. Congress finally 
granted a $60 bonus for each discharged soldier. 
With the cost of necessities at war inflation the 
sum was inadequate to purchase an outfit of civilian 
clothes of decent quality, to say nothing of sup- 
porting the veteran until he secured employment. 
Supplementary bills were introduced. In number 
they exceeded fifty and covered a field ranging from 
homestead projects to substantial cash payments. 
In the enthusiasm of victory Congress wished to do 
something “handsome for the boys”; but no two 
groups of veterans could agree on any one plan. 
Petitions were circulated. Veteran organizations 
sprang up overnight to secure enactment of bonus 
legislation. At the first convention of the American 
Legion the question was forced to the fore of the 
program. In self-defense, it was necessary for the 
Legion to adopt the bonus as one of its policies — 
or die. The men who organized the Legion never 
enthused wildly over the bonus. Their first interest 
was the hospitalization and rehabilitation of the 
victims of war. Their sole activity for the bonus in 
the first year was to draft a bill from the half hun- 
dred bills in committee. Meanwhile, the discharged 
soldiers reéstablished themselves, although there 
was genuine suffering in the winter of 1920-1921. 
The crying need passed. It was 1922 before a 
bonus bill was passed by both the Senate and the 
House. In the preceding year the House had voted 
for a bonus by a substantial majority. Liberty 
bonds were then below par. The Senate marked 
time. When the 1922 bill went to President Har- 
ding he was advised by Secretary Mellon that the 
government faced a deficit at the end of the fiscal 
year of $600,000,000. With this as his reason, the 
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President vetoed the bill. The Legion counted 
noses and then sat back, assured that the bill would 
be passed over the veto. But before the veto was 
considered in the Senate seven pro-bonus Senators 
were summoned to the White House and dis- 
patched forthwith to various parts of the world on 
special missions for the President. Legion leaders 
did not awake to this hegira in time. Harding’s veto 
was sustained. 

The first task was to create a reasonable doubt as 
to the keystone premise of the Mellon plan — that 
there could be a reduction in taxation only if the 
bonus was defeated. Mr. Mellon’s prior prediction 
of a deficit was examined in the cold light of figures 
from treasury ledgers. The examiners found a note- 


worthy error. At the end of the fiscal year the pre- . 


dicted deficit had changed to a surplus of more than 
$300,000,000. Representative A. Piatt Andrew of 
Massachusetts, a former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury and once Professor of Economics at 
Harvard University, gave publicity to this incident 
on the floor of the House. “The billion dollar 
error” became a familiar phrase among the vet- 
erans. Because of these figures the Treasury was 
charged with “juggling” its estimates on the cost 
of the bonus. 

Then the Legion coined two phrases and put 
them in circulation in the cloakrooms of the House 
and Senate. Amid gossip and tobacco smoke these 
passed current among Congressmen of all parties. 
One phrase was, “Inevitable legislation.” The other 
was, “Defeat of the bonus means defeat of the 
(Republican or Democratic) party.” 

Support of the Mellon plan by the press over- 
flowed from the editorial pages to the news pages. 
Opposition to the bonus by individual legionnaires 
and a few urban posts found prominent position. 
Pro-bonus news found the wastebasket. Many 
Mellon-plan papers distorted and suppressed news 
favorable to the bonus. The Legion met this with 
a propaganda of its own through the American 
Legion Weekly and several score of lesser Legion 
publications scattered throughout the country. 
These efforts kept the veterans steady, but the in- 
fluence hardly reached beyond their immediate 
circles. However, several million small circles of 
keen interest are not without influence. 


EFORE this counter-barrage was launched 
many veterans had become apathetic on the 
bonus issue. Five years of deferred hopes had 
proved discouraging. As the veterans saw it the 
bonus was a political football to be kicked back and 
forth endlessly. The first and foremost concern of 
the Legion always has been the care of the disabled. 
As long as apathy reigned among the veterans on 
the bonus issue the Legion leaders knew that in the 
bonus they were “holding a wildcat by the tail.” 
Politics, as such, is no part of the Legion program. 


Whenever the Legion had experimented with polli- 
tics as an organization it had suffered burned fingers. 
The membership of one department fell off go per 
cent after injecting itself into a senatorial campaign 
in the South. It was two years reéstablishing itself. 
Candidates were queried as to their stand on the 
bonus, and the pro-bonus representation in Con- 
gress increased. But pro-bonus Senators and Repre- 
sentatives were frequently defeated by anti-bonus 
legislators or anti-bonus Senators replaced by Sena- 
torsof the same attitude on the question, as happened 
in New Jersey. 

Although substantially go per cent of its members 
believed in the justice of adjusted compensation, not 
all were aggressive fighters. The ten per cent opposed 
to the bonus on moral grounds were active in oppo- 
sition, and good advertisers, thanks to the press. 

It was soon apparent that unless some bonus law 
was enacted at the present session of Congress the 
next national convention of the Legion would 
witness the birth of an organized opposition to ad- 
justed compensation within the ranks of the Legion 
itself. It would not exceed ten per cent numerically, 
conceivably much less, but in propaganda it could 
command a volume apparently much greater. Dis- 
sension would follow with a fair prospect of dis- 
ruption of the organization. A loss in membership 
would be assured due to mternal strife. The prestige 
of the Legion was at stake. Any bonus that could be 
viewed as a moral victory would suffice. The present 
bonus law is regarded as more than a moral victory. 
It is considered sound and adequate legislation. 
And I believe the Legion will never launch another 
project that can be interpreted as selfish in motive. 
The Legion is rid of its wildcat, thankfully, grate- 
fully. Its place on the Legion program is taken by a 
child welfare program, to care for the 30,000 or- 
phans of its fallen buddies. Mr. Mellon really 
saved the bonus. Among other strategical errors 
attributable to him, one was an error in tact. The 
Constitution charges the House of Representatives 
with the duty of raising revenue. The Committee 
on Ways and Means is charged with formulating 
revenue legislation. The chairman of that committee 
is Judge William R. Green of Iowa, a solid Republi- 
can of the right wing. Five terms in Congress have 
acquainted him with all the prerogatives of that 
chamber. Yet Judge Green had not been consulted 
in the drafting of the Mellon plan. His blue pencil 
fell heavily. Mr. Garner of Texas became a friendly 
ally in defending the House as a whole against dic- 
tation by an executive department. Judge Green 
completely failed to codperate with Mr. Mellon. 


yer another faux pas in the Mellon strategy ap- 

peared in the overwhelming deluge of favorable 
letters and telegrams that attended the launching 
of the Mellon plan. Taxation legislation is always 
complicated. A specialist in taxation could study 
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the Mellon plan a week with profit. Intelligent lay- 
men could spend twice as long on its voluminous 
provisions. But immediately upon announcement 
of the plan, letters and telegrams began to pour in. 
“Pass the Mellon plan in its entirety.”” Here was 
the greatest volume of mail that Congressmen ever 
encountered. They instructed their secretaries to 
check back on the signatures. This showed filing 
clerks, stenographers, bootblacks, ash men, de- 
partment-store saleswomen, persons who knew 
nothing of the complications of taxation legislation 
were a majority of the signers. It didn’t appear 
logical that overnight such people should become 
students of the problems of government revenue. 
Hundreds of letters were identically worded and 
arrived on the same mail. The Legion leaders called 
this flood of propaganda “made-to-order.” But the 
newspapers ignored the claims of the veterans and 
the alleged exposure was confined to Legion publi- 
cations. Then the White House came to the aid of 
the Legion. The Legion Weekly had reproduced a 
bulletin issued by a piano manufacturer which, in 
effect, threatened discharge of any employee who 
did not write a letter to his Representative in Con- 
gress urging a vote for the Mellon plan. The con- 
demnation of such methods from the White House 
accomplished in the press what the Legion leaders 
had failed to do. Propaganda by mail had been 
overdone as well as propaganda by print. 

Among the documents forwarded to the Legion 
by pro-bonusites who had been coerced into writing 
letters favoring the Mellon plan were letters from 
corporations in which the Mellon fortune was in- 
vested. These letters showed that executives of the 
Mellon interests had pledged financial support to 
the Ex-Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League and also 
that Mellon employees had been instructed to 
write letters favoring the Mellon plan. 

Commander Quinn spoke the following night 
before the National Press Club in Washington. He 
produced the papers showing the activities of Mr. 
Mellon’s old business associates. Mr. Mellon cate- 
gorically denied knowledge of what was being done 
by his former partners. 

The Legion followed with the record of a monu- 
mental piece of war profiteering by a company in 
which Mellon funds are invested. Mr. Mellon 
failed to reply or explain, but allegations were read 
into the “Congressional Record.” The tide turned 
definitely at that point. 

With Mr. Mellon on the defensive, the Ex- 
Service Men’s Anti-Bonus League next received a 
body blow. The publicity attending the names of 
contributors to the fund, including the names of 
many captains of finance, made other big business 
men wary of contributing. The largest membership 
ever claimed was 20,000, less than one half of one 
per cent of the war veterans in the nation. The 
slogan of this organization received attention. It 


was, “Everything for the Disabled, for the Able- 
Bodied — Nothing.” Admitted that every one of 
the 20,000 members of the League was sincerely 
opposed to the bonus on principle, the slogan was 
deceitful. For in its life of two years the League at 
no time interested itself in the disabled. Before the 
House Ways and Means Committee the president 
of the organization admitted that he did not know 
another committee was holding hearings at the 
same hour to prepare legislation for the care of the 
disabled. The Legion had helped draft the bill. 

Then came the House vote — 355 for, 54 against. 
The pro-Mellon-plan press at this point assured its 
own defeat by permitting temper to destroy its 
reason. When one desires to win a convert to a 
cause the customary approach is polite and smiling. 
Neither friends nor causes are won by greeting 
opponents as fools or tricksters. Press abuse solidi- 
fied the pro-bonus element. The humblest Congress- 
man is a personage in his own district. Editorial 
lashings cannot force him to cringe before his 
neighbors. Editors and publicity bureaus should 
paste this paragraph in their scrapbooks. 


O the bonus is law because of its enemies. It 
would surprise Louis Seibold and his employer, 
Mr. Munsey, to know they were counted as shock 
troops for the Legion. When Mr. Seibold wrote in- 
temperately of “Treasury looters” and pictured 
veterans hypothecating their policies for “six 
bottles of bootleg booze”’ he did more than the na- 
tional commander could to solidify the Legion. 
Injustice always rankles. Had the press given 
pro-bonus news fair treatment, had it differentiated 
between economic and moral issues, the Legion 
would have lacked an issue. And without the issue 
the bonus might well have been lost and the Legion 
wrecked. That it emerged victorious was primarily 
due to the opposition’s poor generalship. 


Early Spring 
By John Jay Chapman 


What a royal pomp our meadows have assumed 
Since Spring, the beggar maid, passed with bare feet, 
And in her hand a chill white crocus bloomed 
That made the tears to start — it was so sweet. 
Alas, that she is gone! There follows now 
More splendor and less pathos: I could give 
Half summer’s wealth that cumbers every bough, 
And all of autumn’s promise, to revive, 
But for a moment, the unbroken trance 
Of those dark, sacred, inexperienced eyes 
That flashed and vanished. 

For Spring’s earliest glance 
Awakes innumerable memories, 
And many a thought that men can never know 
Save in the cavern of Life’s afterglow. 
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America and World Disarmament 
By Sarah Wambaugh 


ington is in the air. The President has prom- 

ised it, the church conventions have urged it, 
the public expects it. This conference is supposedly 
to be not only for further naval reduction, but for a 
general reduction of land and air forces as well. For 
that we must invite not only the great naval powers, 
but all the small states of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. Land armament is an endless chain; the 
force of one depends on his neighbor. The military 
policy of France hangs on that of Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, which hang in turn on Russia and 
Germany. So, to achieve success, we must ask them 
all, even Russia, to come to Washington. 

There is no doubt that the nations, perhaps even 
Russia, will come to Washington. But will they 
accept our proposals as quickly as at the naval con- 
ference two years ago? This time we shall not find 
them coming with empty hands. When the naval 
conference met the field was clear for us. Since the 
war there had been no plans nor even discussions 
for reduction of naval armament. But now we shall 
find, to the surprise of most of us, that 54 nations of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and America have been hard 
at work for three years at Geneva on the problem 
of the reduction of all armaments, land and air as 
well as naval, and that they have at hand a Draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance that contains princi- 
ples which. must be accepted before some of the 
chief military powers will agree to any considerable 
reduction of their forces. 

Washington will not go to Geneva, but Geneva 
will have come to Washington. Not only will the 
ideas, if not the text, of this treaty be the basis of 
discussion here, but doubtless some of the very men 
who have been at work on the problem at Geneva 
will be sent here by their governments. So we shall 
make the acquaintance of at least some of the “‘Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission on the Reduction of 
Armaments,” appointed in 1920 by the League to 
draw up plans for the reduction of armaments pro- 
vided in Article 8 of the Covenant. 

It is called a “Mixed Commission” because, 
recognizing that the problem of reduction of arma- 
ments is political, social and economic as well as 
military, the League appointed to the Commission 
civilian as well as military experts. Many of their 
names are familiar to us. The civilian members are 
Viviani, Lord Cecil, Branting of Sweden, Lebrun of 
France, and Urrutia, formerly President of Colom- 
bia. The six other civilians are citizens of Poland, 
Chile, Italy, Spain, Switzerland and Japan. There 
are, moreover, two members, an Italian and a 


eer disarmament conference at Wash- 


Roumanian, chosen from the League Economic 
Commission; two from the Financial Commission, 
an East Indian and a Belgian; three from the work- 
ers’ group of the governing body of the Labor Office, 
Jouhaux, head of the French trades unions, a labor 
leader from Sweden, and one from Holland, and 
three from the employers’ group of the Labor Office, 
a Czech, a Dane and a Canadian. Only the six tech- 
nical military experts on the Commission represent 
their countries. They are chosen from the Perma- 


~ nent Commission on Military, Naval and Air Ques- 


tions, whose duty it is to advise the League on 
technical questions arising under the Covenant. 

We ourselves had a tenuous contact with the 
Mixed Commission last February when Mr. Grew, 
our Minister to Berne, was sent by the State De- 
partment to Geneva to observe the drafting of a 
new treaty for the international control of the 
traffic in arms, to replace the Convention of Saint 
Germain which we signed at Paris in 1919, but have 
refused to ratify or even to discuss until this last 
year. Our failure to codperate in this international 
control has doubtless been of advantage to our 
arms manufacturers. It cannot have benefited 
world peace, which is surely the desire of our gov- 
ernment as it is of our people. 


ie more serious from the point of view of our 
own interests, however, may prove to be our 
failure to take part in the discussions at Geneva on 
the whole general subject of disarmament. If we 
wished the countries of Europe to pay their debts 
to us or to revive as a market for our farmers, we 
chose a poor way indeed. The greatest drain on 
European treasuries is armament. For the first two 
years of peace our absence, by serving as an un- 
answerable argument for those governments which 
did not wish to reduce their armaments, paralyzed 
those which did. All that could be done was for the 
League to recommend to the member states that 
they should agree not: to exceed their current 
budgets for military expenses. At last, however, 
two years ago, under the determined pressure of 
the great Liberal leaders, Cecil, Nansen, Branting, 
and Motta of Switzerland, the Assembly determined 
to go ahead without us. Cecil and Branting were 
added to the Mixed Commission, and it forthwith 
began to study the political and psychological 
factors which are at the root of the disarmament 
problem. 

It was evident that the chief factor was Fear. 
In the grip of this, one great group of nations in- 
sisted on no disarmament without guarantees, and 
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another group insisted on no guarantees without 
disarmament. Both principles were embodied in the 
Commission’s report and adopted by the Third 
League Assembly which met in September, 1922. 

It is the Assembly resolution of 1922 which has 
guided all the later work of the Mixed Commission. 
The Assembly agreed that to be successful any 
scheme for disarmament must be general; that in 
the present state of the world many governments 
must insist on a satisfactory guarantee before 
undertaking any serious reduction; and that this 
should be in the form of a defensive agreement, 
open to all countries, to come to the immediate 
assistance of any one of them, if attacked. Mind- 
ful of our attitude, perhaps, on Article 10, as well 
as the sentiment of the Scandinavian countries, this 
obligation to render assistance was limited to those 
countries situated in the same part of the globe as 
the country attacked. So there can be no further 
talk of any possible obligation for us to send our 
boys out of North America, should we join the 
League. 


HE reduction of armaments, which was to be 

made the first step in any guarantee, could be 
carried out either by means of a general treaty or by 
partial treaties between individual countries, but 
open to all. The Mixed Commission was asked to 
study both methods and to draft a treaty of mutual 
assistance on the lines of the resolution. 

A complete draft of a treaty was shortly sub- 
mitted to the Commission by Lord Robert Cecil. 
Lord Robert based his plan on a general treaty of 
assistance. The chief feature of it was that within 
four days after the outbreak of hostilities the Coun- 
cil was to decide which state was the aggressor, and 
if the state attacked had faithfully carried out its 
pledge of reduction of armament the contracting 
parties must come to its aid. In the eyes of the mil- 
itary experts, however, this plan did not provide 
assistance swift enough to prevent aggression, but 
merely insured against eventual defeat. Another 
plan was accordingly submitted by Colonel Requin, 
one of the representatives of France on the League 
Permanent Military, Naval and Air Commission. 
Requin’s plan called not only for a general treaty 
but for partial treaties, where desired, between in- 
dividual states or groups of states. The fact of these 
agreements was to be communicated to the Council, 
but they were to come into effect automatically, 
not waiting for the Council to declare the existence 
of aggression. Recognizing that without some recog- 
nition of the right to make partial treaties France 
would not agree to any reduction of armament, 
Lord Robert accepted the inevitable, insisting, 
however, that the Council should have the right to 
examine the texts of the treaties and to decide 
whether they were in harmony with the Covenant. 
The main ideas of both plans were embodied in 


the text of the Draft Treaty submitted to the Fourth 
Assembly of the League last September. 

There in the Assembly Committee on Reduction 
of Armament the Draft Treaty was discussed and 
voted on phrase by phrase. To the many Americans 
who attended the Assembly the word disarmament 
must raise a picture of a white, high-studded room 
where at the end, against a background of pines 
and water seen through great glass windows, 54 
men, prime ministers, foreign ministers, members 
of Parliament and others, from almost every country 
of the world except our own, sat side by side for 17 
sessions discussing the means to peace, while at the 
other end of the room sat an audience of journalists 
and tourists, chiefly American, eagerly straining to 
catch every word. 

Always the tone of the discussion was one of de- 
sire to reach a common ground, yet harmony of 
atmosphere did not mean sameness of viewpoint. 
The report of the Mixed Commission, while em- 
phasizing their military value, had already raised 
the question of the political wisdom of the partial 
treaties. It was clear that France, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Poland and Roumania would consider no reduction 
without them. Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, 
Greece and Spain had already refused to accept the 
principle. Some had one neighbor in mind, doubt- 
less, some another, when they raised the objection 
that partial treaties would lead to the old system of 
alliances. They could not for many sessions be con- 
vinced that a compromise was essential to agree- 
ment. Not till Jouhaux, speaking with the voice of 
European labor, said, “My friends and I, opposed 
as we are in principle to partial agreements, are con- 
vinced that to refuse to accept the idea is to court 
failure, and so prefer to recognize them rather than 
to take upon ourselves the responsibility for such 
failure,” and until Bene pointed out that such 
treaties would inevitably exist anyway, and it was 
far better to have them open and under League 
control, was their criticism silenced. They were 
further safeguarded by giving any member of the 
League the right to bring to the attention of the 
Council any policy, even political or economic, 
which indicated an aggressive intention in another 
state. But, on the other hand, France succeeded in 
her desire not to have the partial treaties open to all 
nations except on the consent of the signatory 
powers. Among the many voices, Scandinavian, 
French, British, Czech, Australian, Japanese, Latin- 
American, military man and labor leader, it was 
strange, indeed, to hear no voice from the United 
States. Yet no American there but knew that our 
country was intimately concerned. The question 
was whether the world would agree to reduce arma- 
ments now, on the basis of automatic partial trea- 
ties, or delay reduction until, in spite of armaments, 
fear was so allayed that it could disarm without such 
guarantees. 
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4 eos Assembly did not adopt the Draft Treaty. 
It merely voted to send the text to the various 
members of the League for their comment. The 
revised text will be discussed at the Fifth As- 
sembly next September. It is fairly certain that it 
will not be adopted in its present form. But we can 
be equally certain that, though the French attitude 
will be modified without doubt by the recent elec- 
tions, nothing differing very greatly from the Draft 
Treaty will be adopted either in Geneva or in Wash- 
ington for some years. When we call our conference 
we shall find that the opinion of many countries, 
and these the most important ones, has been crys- 
tallized by the three years of discussion, and that on 
many of its 1g articles all agree. Yet we have had 
no part whatever in the drawing up of the underly- 
ing principles, no share in the process of agreement, 
no observer there to listen to the discussion and keep 
our State Department informed of which arguments 
swayed opinion and which left it unchanged. 
Where, in this case, is the value to ourselves or 


others of that indirect influence which we cherish? 
Is it worth as much to us as a plain businesslike vote 
and veto in the Geneva bodies? How fallacies repeat 
themselves! It was not five years ago that the women 
of America were being told, “Indirect influence is 
better than a vote” and “Woman’s place is in the 
home.” But the women knew better and struggled 
without ceasing until they got the vote. And now, 
in world association which is swiftly codifying inter- 
national law, which is formulating the principles 
which must be followed for world disarmament, 
which in countless ways is making over the very 
world in which our children must live, we are keep- 
ing America disfranchised. We are saying, “Ameri- 
ca’s place is in the home” and “Indirect influence 


_is better than a ballot!”’ Can anyone who has the 


desire to see American ideas count for their full 
force in the world really doubt that for the sake of 
our own country we must cease leaving our welfare 
to the care of others and at once claim our vote and 
our veto in Geneva? 


The Schism of the Sun : 


By Arthur Pound 


N Cosen everything has happened before. 
Crassus profiteered in war, Cesar estab- 
lished a dictatorship, Brutus “viewed with 
alarm” the decay of republican institutions. Bricks 
from Babylonian ruins carry business accounts, 
social reform laws, treaties, and the lamentations of 
the elders. 

Rarely can we mortals celebrate real news. All 
the crimes in the calendar are immortal, though the 
names of the criminals.and their victims flash by in 
quick procession. Yet newspaper editors kept these 
stale affairs to the fore, while Prof. David Todd 
secured only small inside space for his announce- 
ment that the sun was breaking apart. 

Whatever one’s personal opinion of the sun may 
be, he must admit that it has been a dependable 
force in a mutable universe. Course I in Philosophy 
remains stalled until the solar bridge is crossed. 
“Although there is no way of proving that the sun 
will rise in the east tomorrow, nevertheless the fact 
that from the beginning of human existence it has 
so risen creates a supposition of its continuance so 
strong as to overcome doubt.” 

Men, in truth, have doubted everything but the 
sun. Before it, as the Giver of Life, the Source of 
Fruitfulness, Symbol of Unity, they have bowed, 
both literally and symbolically. To its glory they 
have lifted their voices in song and psalm. As the 
ancients set their runic stones with reference to 
solstice lines, so we place our altars toward the east. 


Now, Professor Todd tells an inattentive world 
that in due time there are likely to be two suns 
shining where one shone before. Thoughtful persons 
may well blink at the prospect. What if one sun 
takes to rising as the other is setting? New Yorkers 
might welcome the innovation, but the rest of us 
would suffer. Our dumb friends, whose lives are 
mostly habit, would be frightfully upset. The chick- 
ens might be expected to work themselves to death; 
and farm life in general would have to abandon a 
seasonal routine already well established when the 
first sheep was taught to endure the mastery of man. 

Suppose these twin suns should divide the year’s 
work and so eliminate seasons. Fancy the effect 
upon business, fashions, the theatre, sports and 
persons who like to wear knickers. Fortunately the 
sun is taking its own good time to complete the 
process, and perhaps we brave little bipeds can 
adjust ourselves to the change bit by bit. In fact, 
it is not unlikely that two suns, after a thorough 
trial, may be found an improvement over one; and 
that in the year 80,000 a.p. our descendants, con- 
templating proudly their celestial arrangements, will 
marvel how we old fogies, after achieving Mazdas, 
ever endured the inconvenience of only one sun. For 
it is a fundamental of humanity to bealikesuspicious 
of the future and scornful of the past — a paradox 
noted by Heraclius, repeated by Julian the Apos- 
tate, and sure to be restated by the Gilbert K. 
Chestertons of the twin-sun era. 
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Unemployment: The Perennial of British Politics 
By The Independent’s London Correspondent 


government in Great Britain had been defeated 

the other night because of lack of a remedy 
to cure the evil of unemployment. The margin by 
which the government dodged an actual vote on the 
issue was too narrow for comfort, and worse still, 
the opposition promises to stage other attacks on 
the same line until a clear division is obtained. 

Six months ago the Conservative party wrecked 
itself on the same rocks. It recommended protection 
of home markets as the most efficacious remedy, but 
the country rejected the prescription as bad medi- 
cine. The Labor party leaders claimed that they 
alone knew the art of working cures for such ills, and 
intimated that national schemes of productive work 
would accomplish wonders. But they did not expect 
that they would have to deliver or explain why. 
Recent questions about what use Labor has made of 
its opportunity to apply its own remedies, and the 
results therefrom, have met only unsatisfactory 
answers. The Minister of Labor, for example, took 
refuge behind the plea that he could not be expected 
to play the magician and produce rabbits from a silk 
hat. But his critics suggested that according to ad- 
vertisements of his show he ought at least to do more 
than produce a pair of small white mice. 

It is as clear as day that the life of the Labor 
Ministry is imperiled by the same problem which 
wrecked the Conservative majority last year. 
Criticism from without the Labor party, and dis- 
satisfaction within the ranks of its supporters, do 
not ease the situation. Labor Ministers are discover- 
ing that they are not political prestidigitators. They 
are learning, what others learned before them, that 
markets are not created by decree, and that legisla- 
tion is not a panacea for all economic ills. 

Of course, there are those who say that the Labor 
government should not be expected to have a pro- 
gram for remedying conditions of unemployment. 
These people argue that the country at the last 
election did not vote for a Labor government, that 
the country voted “against the Conservative pro- 
gram of protection,” and that Labor has come into 
power only as a “government of caretakers,”’ to see 
that the “King’s business is carried on” while the 
older parties are seeking a basis to build a working 
majority. There may be some point to this idea that 
obligations to develop constructive programs rest 
lightly, if at all, on a strictly minority government. 

In this particular case, however, such a line of 
reasoning breaks down pretty badly, because, if 
there was any one thing to which Labor party can- 
didates committed themselves, it was that they 


[' would have been fine irony if the first Labor 


alone had a positive remedy for unemployment. 
They have tried the remedy without any substan- 
tial results. 

Experience has demonstrated that “schemes of 
productive work” for unemployment relief are not 
particularly effective. Figures given some days ago 
in the House of Commons showed that since the 
first of the year the number of men employed on 
relief schemes has increased only from 92,000 to 
108,000. Meanwhile, however, the total number of 
unemployed in the insured trades throughout the 
country has decreased by 250,000. In other words, 
the improvement in the situation which has occurred 
since the Labor government went into office has 
been largely due to the natural process of reabsorp- 
tion into industry, and quite independent of the 
relief schemes for which so much was claimed by the 
government. 

The more intelligent members of the Labor party 
admit privately that unemployment is here to stay. 
The only question is about the extent which must be 
counted on, as a normal figure, and to what levels 
it may rise or fall incidental to recurrent fluctuations 
of trade activity. Recent official discussions have 
referred to a ‘normal degree of unemployment,”’ as 
being somewhere near 1% per cent of the popula- 
tion. Such a figure would work out at about 700,000 
chronically idle persons, or nearly three quarters the 
number now on the lists at the employment ex- 
changes of the Labor Ministry. A good many indus- 
trial leaders also admit that they see little likelihood 
of staple lines of industry reabsorbing all the hands 
now out of work, except at future times of maximum 
industrial activity. 

Reasons for this situation are deep-seated and 
complex. One important factor is the disorganization 
of employment during the war when many people, 
including women workers especially, found their way 
into new occupations from which they have not 
subsequently been removed. Interruption of emi- 
gration is another contributing cause. But the chief 
cause, probably, is the shrinkage of overseas markets 
and new competition from foreign producers, which 
curtail the demand for exports of British goods. 
When it is considered that for some staple lines of 
British industry close to 50 per cent of production 
must find its way to foreign buyers, the significance 
of these external influences is self-evident. 

The fact of the matter is that no sound cure for 
the evil of unemployment lies within the power of 
any British government. At best, Labor policy may 
try to reduce the hardships which unemployment 
entails. In fact, proposals to that end already have 
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been advanced in the shape of more liberal provi- 
sions for unemployment benefits. Whether these 
proposals are sound economically and financially, or 
are calculated to put a premium on idleness, is one of 
the questions still to be fought out in Parliament. 
Whatever the verdict given there, the opiate of 
subsidized idleness may prove to be a poor palliative, 
because it is felt generally that British labor, except 
for the worst cases of chronic unemployed, would 
prefer a chance to earn a living rather than accept it 
as a legal right from the state. How to provide that 
chance for all to earn a living is the puzzle. But lack 
of an effective program to create work: is probably 


no more a reflection on the Labor Ministry than on 
any of its predecessors which had similar problems 
and handled them with no more success. 

With all the external causes, which contribute 
to the situation, no British government can deal 
effectively and alone. How far they can remove the 
internal causes remains to be seen. To expect either 
to be done by decree is to ask the impossible. Yet 
it looks as if the problem of unemployment may 
prove to be a sort of hardy perennial in British 
domestic politics, and that any government, be it 
Socialist or ultra~-Conservative, may easily come to 
grief by claiming, or by failing, to know the answer. 


How We Elect a President 


III. What Happens If the People Fail To Elect? 
By William B. Munro 


FTER the National Conventions the presiden- 
tial campaign begins in earnest, and on the 
Tuesday following the first Monday in November 
the people go to the polls. Ostensibly they vote for 
presidential electors; in reality they vote for candi- 
dates. But the system of indirect election has one 
serious defect, namely, that a majority at the polls 
does not inevitably insure a majority among the 
presidential electors. On several occasions a Presi- 
dent has been elected without having received a 
majority of the votes cast by the people at the No- 
vember election, and on some occasions without 
having received even a plurality. Harrison was 
elected President in 1888, for example, although 
Cleveland secured about a hundred thousand more 
votes at the polls. ' 

The reason is this: in each state the entire slate 
of presidential candidates is carried by whichever 
candidate manages to get a plurality of the popular 
vote in that state. A plurality of one vote in New 
York State, for example, is just as good as a plural- 
ity of a hundred thousand. In either case the suc- 
cessful candidate carries the state; that is, he secures 
the support of the 45 presidential electors from New 
York. That is why so much attention is bestowed 
by the party managers upon the “pivotal” states, 
wherea few thousand votes are likely to fix the 
result. 

It is an anomaly, of course, that the chief ex- 
ecutive of a democracy should be chosen under a 
system which permits the triumph of a minority 
candidate. It is unfair that any man should go 
to the White House when his chief opponent has 
polled a larger number of popular votes in the 
country asa whole. Why, then, do we continue the 
system of indirect election? Largely as the re- 
sult of inertia. To make a change would require 


a constitutional amendment, and constitutional 
amendments are hard to put through unless there 
is a strong public sentiment behind them. In this 
case there is no strong public sentiment. Most 
people do not realize that a presidential candidate 
can receive a majority vote at the polls and not be 
elected, or, if they do realize it, they are aware that 
such an accident does not occur very often. If it 
happened frequently there would undoubtedly be a 
strong agitation for a’change, but you can’t arouse 
much popular indignation over technical defects in 
the Constitution. People are only interested in the 
political evils which are visible to the naked eye. 

Ordinarily, one of the candidates is able to secure 
a majority of the presidential electors. But with 
more than two strong candidates in the field it is 
quite possible to find the electoral vote so scattered 
that no one obtains a clear majority. What happens 
in that case? The Constitution provides that the 
House of Representatives shall then have power to 
elect the President, but it must make its choice 
from among the three candidates who have re- 
ceived the highest electoral votes. In making its 
choice, moreover, the House votes by states and not 
as a body of individual Congressmen. Each state 
has one vote, and the representatives from each 
state determine how that vote shall be cast. This 
they do by the action of a majority among them- 
selves. For example, the 43 Congressmen from New 
York State, in the event of an indecisive presidential 
election, would decide how the single vote of their 
state shall be cast. They would do it, of course, on 
straight party lines. 


[¢ is quite conceivable that even in the House of 
Representatives the vote would be indecisive, 
for a majority of all the states is required by the 
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Constitution, and no candidate among the three 
highest might be able to obtain this majority. If 
the House should remain deadlocked until the fourth 
of March, it is provided by the Constitution that 
the Vice-President shall act as President. 

But what would happen, you may ask, if there 
were no Vice-President to step into the breach? If no 
one of the candidates for the vice-presidency obtains 
a clear majority among the electors, it is provided 
that the Senate shall make the choice, but in the 
Senate the vote is taken by individual Senators 
and not by states. The Senate’s choice must be 
made, moreover, from the two highest candidates, 
not from the three highest, as in the House. That 
being the case, it is highly improbable that the Sen- 
ate would find itself deadlocked and unable to 
reach a decision by majority vote prior to the fourth 
of March. It is possible, of course, but the possi- 
bility is so remote that it can be disregarded. If both 
Houses of Congress should find themselves unable 
to reach decisions before the inauguration date, the 
Secretary of State, who holds over until a new 
administration comes in, would then step into the 
presidency as the rules of succession provide. 

On three occasions Congress has had a hand in the 
process of election. The first was in 1800 when 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr each received the 
same number of electoral votes for President. The 
House elected Jefferson. Then, at the election of 
1824, there were four presidential candidates in the 
field and no one of them was able to command a 
majority of the electoral votes. The House, after a 
good deal of manceuvring, elected John Quincy 
Adams. Finally, in 1876, came the most serious 
mix-up of all. At the November election of that 
year there were only two major candidates, Tilden 
and Hayes. Tilden, the Democratic candidate, car- 
ried enough states to give him 184 undisputed 
electoral votes, which was within one vote of a clear 
majority. Hayes, on the other hand, received 164 
undisputed electoral votes. This left 21 electoral 
votes in controversy. They were in controversy 
because four states had held indecisive elections; 
that is, two sets of electors claimed to have been 
elected in each of these four states. Each set held 
its meeting, cast its vote, and sent in its returns. 

So the question was: How should these disputed 
votes be counted? If all of them were counted for 
Hayes he would have just enough to elect him, 
without a single vote to spare. If all of them were 
counted for Tilden he would have 20 votes to the 
good. To make the solution difficult, it so happened 
that Tilden’s friends controlled the House, while 
the supporters of Hayes had a majority in the 
Senate. The rules of Congress provided that all 
disputed votes should be determined by the 
two Houses sitting separately. Obviously there 
could be no settlement of the matter in this 
Way, so it was decided by agreement of both 


chambers that the issue should be referred to a 
special commission made up of five Senators, five 
Representatives, and five justices of the Supreme 
Court. This special commission decided for the 
Hayes electors in every instance, and he accord- 
ingly became President in 1877. But the matter had 
dragged along so slowly that the final settlement’ 
came only two days before the date set for the 
inauguration. 


PEOPLE sometimes ask why we hold a presiden- 

tial election in November and do not inaugurate 
the new President until the following March. Why 
should the incoming of a new administration be de- 
layed for four months? The country has chosen it 
and wants to see it get to work at once. The answer 
has been suggested in the foregoing paragraph. 
When the November election proves indecisive 
there must be some way of settling the issue. The 
only practicable alternatives are to hold a second 
election or to let Congress settle it. Either method is 
bound to consume some time. Whether we need four 
whole months, however, is a fair question. In any 
case, we ought not to move the inauguration date 
back to January, as some people have proposed, 
without making sure that indecisive elections, from 
whatever cause arising, shall have been duly de- 
termined by that time. 

Many years ago a distinguished and sympa- 
thetic student of American politics, the late Lord 
Bryce, raised the question why the presidency of 
the United States had not been more often filled by 
“great and striking men.” He pointed out that at 
least half the occupants of the White House would 
be wholly unknown to fame by reason of their 
personal merits, and would now be forgotten 
but for the fact that they once held the presiden- 
tial office. Lord Bryce was right, no doubt, and 
he was fair enough to add that the American presi- 
dency had not been unique in its frequent appeal to 
mediocrity. The same thing, he pointed out, is true 
of the chief executive office in other countries; in 
England, for example, where there have been 38 
prime ministers during the past 200 years, with not 
more than eight or ten “great and striking” states- 
men among them. 

On the whole, America has done well, quite as 
well as England, and relatively a great deal better 
than the French republic. Those who expect to see 
in the White House an uninterrupted succession 
of Washingtons, Jeffersons and Lincolns are expect- 
ing the impossible. Under no system of popular elec- 
tion, direct or indirect, will anything of the sort be 
achieved. It never has been, never can be. The 
pundits of political science dilate upon our “bun- 
gling electoral system,” and in truth it would stand 
some patching; but the fact remains that in its ac- 
tual results it need render no homage to the electoral 
system of any other country. 
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The Miracle of Oil 


Chapters on the Human Consequences of the 


“Gusher”—II. The White Man 


ROSSING over to the fertile slope 

of the Arkansas River near the 
mouth of the Salt Fork, one comes to 
the famous 1o1 Ranch of the Miller 
Brothers — 100,000 acres or more, where 
each year is held a great rodeo, another 
emblem of the fast fading Old West. Here 
the cowboys still ride the range and know 
how to “bulldog”’ a steer. 

To the north is Ponca City, with its 
grotesque cyclopean “tank farm” and 
its refineries where the smell of the 
“crude” hangs heavy. 

To the west is old Tonkawa, suddenly 
rejuvenated by an oil boom, and Smack- 
over and Three Sands, which sprang up 
in a day. Here are more forests of dingy 
spires which can be seen five miles away, 
incongruous in their settings of buffalo 
sod and alfalfa. 

The settlers here came just thirty years 
ago when the Cherokee Strip was opened 
for the taking of homesteads. 

On the Kansas boundary in 1893 the 
land-hungry people lined up for the 
starter’s gun, in prairie schooners, on 
horseback, on old-fashioned high-wheeled 
bicycles and on foot. The line stretched 
for miles and miles, and the race began 
when soldiers, stationed at intervals, all 
fired guns at precisely the same moment. 
It was a thrilling race and the winners 
took the best homesteads. 

For thirty years they have toiled. 
Patches of wheat, and finally corn and 
alfalfa, fought back the enveloping 
buffalo sod and bluestem and the yucca 
and cactus. “Most of them stayed with 
their homesteads because they couldn’t 
get away,” says a commercial club secre- 
tary of the district, with engaging frank- 
ness. 

When men’s hands are roughened and 
broken in their wrestling with the wilder- 
ness, and the wind and sun and dust beat 
upon them, and it is hard even to have 
wheat bread upon the tables at times, 
there is not much time or wherewithal 
to feed the soul. 

And because of the unequal fight Uncle 
Jimmy Barclay, like Emmett Thompson 
of the Kaws, came to the time when the 
turn of a coin could mean make or break. 

A little more than a year ago he was 
down to nothing. He staked his last 
dollars on the first well that was being 
drilled in the district. Nobody knew 
whether there was even a good prospect. 
The neighbors all gathered around to see 


By Elmer T. Peterson 


whether it would be oil or salt water. 
Most of them had an interest in it. 

The drill bit into the oil sand. There 
was a gurgling, rushing sound and out 
on the floor of the iron tank there ran a 
slimy, green fluid. 

Jimmy fell on his knees. He scooped 
up the “crude” in his hands and splashed 
it over his face and hands. 

“You old oil,” he cried, and tears ran 
down his wind-beaten face, mingling with 


" greasy liquid. 


He is now worth well over half a million, 
and has invested his money in farms. He 
has bought a Ford car, but his twenty-year- 
old son has a more expensive automobile. 

On the streets of Tonkawa he wears the 
same old woolen shirt he wore before the 
strike. “The only difference is that he 
wears his Sunday pants every day,” said 
the editor of the local newspaper. “His 
daughter said the other day she wished 
somebody would steal her father’s clothes 
so he would get some new ones.” 

Sam McKee has nine children. For a 
number of years he tried to supplement 
his living on the bleak hills with a thresh- 
ing outfit. Ten years ago, when they first 
talked oil in that district, he gave a 
mineral-right lease on his 160 acres to a 
stranger for ten cents an acre. Two years 
ago, when the first producing well was 
drilled in the district, a man offered him a 
Ford car for a half interest in the one- 
eighth royalty. As the producing wells 
closed he was offered more. Another man 
offered $10,000 for the half interest. Sam 
weakened and gave the man until the 
next noon to raise the figure to $15,000. 
The prospective buyer never came back. 
That night the first well on the McKee 
farm came in a good producer. Today the 
farm is yielding 8000 barrels of crude oil 
daily, and one eighth of it is McKee’s. 
The price is about $2.50 a barrel, so 
his daily income is about $2500. He 
has refused $2,000,000.00 for his one- 
eighth royalty. When the first well came 
in he sold his threshing outfit for $400,— 
one tenth of what it was worth,— bought 
a modest home on a dirt street in town and 
began to buy farms. 

These are typical. The older people are 
galvanized into conservatism when they 
strike the bonanza. They know how to 
farm. They know how to buy farms. 
Their ideas of home comforts are simple. 
They have not given much to philan- 
thropies, for the good and sufficient 


reason that they have never had anything 
to give. And so they squat down to think 
it over and get a new grip on themselves, 
sort of paralyzed. Their imaginations are 
baffled and refuse to function. So they 
buy more farms. They do not endow 
hospitals or community houses, because 
such things have been quite outside their 
field of experience and observation. They 
give, sparingly but cheerfully enough, to 
churches, for they have had contact with 
the modest financial requirements of 
churches. 

“It shall be an excellent oil which shall 
not break my head,” said David in one 
of his psalms. The hard-headed farmers 
of the northern Oklahoma oil fields must 
have read this passage carefully. And 
who will blame them? 

A banker at Tonkawa, whose deposits 
increased from $350,000 in January toa 
million dollars in April, said to me: 

“When people strike oil they first pay 
off mortgages. Next they buy homes. 
Next they buy automobiles. Then most 
of them buy land. Some of them buy 
conservatively of stocks and bonds. Only 
a very few — usually the younger ones — 
spend money foolishly. They do not give 
very much to charities or community 
projects.” 

I asked him if oil improved or harmed 
the moral tone of the community. 

“Tt has no effect either way, except as 
it brings in a lot of camp followers who 
make secondary profits out of the general 
business boom. There were some pretty 
tough citizens here for a while and the 
town was wide open. You can still see 
some of the painted women on the streets. 
But the state authorities stepped in and 
things are in better shape now.” 

The substantial citizens of the staying 
sort take advantage of the boom condi- 
tions by trying to bring in valuable and 
permanent civic projects such as paving, 
better schoo] buildings, new hotels, com- 
munity houses, playgrounds, parks, swim- 
ming pools and churches. Such is the case 
at both Ponca City and Tonkawa. Not 
many of the business men profit directly 
from the oil, as the land is mostly in the 
hands of farmers and is leased by brokers 
or big companies. Their prosperity is of a 
secondary nature. In most cases it is the 
secondary wealth that is back of public 
works. However, there are notable ex- 
ceptions to this rule. 

(Continued on page 352) 
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Wanted: A Negro Novelist 


By Arnold Mulder 


ACH year late in December there comes to 
kK my desk a letter from R. R. Moton, Princi- 
pal of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, in which is set forth with the impartial 
baldness of a scientific treatise a record of the lynch- 
ings during the past twelve months. In 1923 there 
were only half as many as in 1922 — 28 as over 
against $7 — and I seem to remember that the 1922 
record was much better than that of 1921 — 
which is at least a hopeful sign. 

The annual Moton letter is in many ways the 
most remarkable of all the thousands of documents 
that come to a newspaper desk in the course of a 
year. The typical mimeographed letter that arrives 
in the morning mail in those long envelopes that 
all look as alike as peas in a pod and the addresses of 
which have that dull, uninteresting look that an 
addressograph gives them is long on emotion and 
short on facts. The Moton letter is just the reverse; 
it is all facts and the emotion has fortunately been 
omitted. A bureau in Washington sends a letter 
about the hoof-and-mouth disease in cattle, and it 
frequently does it in rhetoric that a moderate man 
might consider too emotional to use in a funeral 
oration over his dearest friend. But Mr. Moton 
tells of the killing of 28 human beings, some of them 
burned alive like rats or vermin, and he does it in 
the manner of that useful but little praised editor 
who has charge of the page of market reports. 

Consider, for instance, these two offenses for which 
human beings were put to violent death by mobs: 
“For trying to act like white man and not knowing 
his place,” and the other, “peeping in window.” 
Even the least emotional of men cannot help a queer 
creepy feeling while reading of such reasons for put- 
ting human beings to death, and a distinguished 
member of the race that suffers most from this type 
of mob violence would be justified in calling upon 
heaven to avenge such savagery. But there is noth- 
ing of the kind in this remarkable letter. Merely the 
bald statement of how many were lynched by this 
method or that — pure statistics, nothing else. 

The Moton letter has given me more hope than 
any other one thing that some day the negro race 
will produce a writer who can tell us the soul history 
of the Southern colored man, who can lay bare for 
us the secret of the inner life of a people nominally 
free but living all the time under the menace of the 
mob’s rope or the mob’s fire. If there is enough re- 
straint in at least one negro to tell of the wrongs of 
his race in the manner of the compiler of a life in- 
surance table, there is hope that some day not so 
very far off there may be found one who is an artist 


as well, and who can reveal the wrongs of his race 
without the claptrap that the typical writer about 
the negro almost invariably uses; one who does not 
regard the negro as a member of a minstrel troupe 
on the one hand, and who on the other hand does 
not drip sentimental tears over the good old black 
mammy. In brief, one who regards the negro as a 
human being with a capacity for joy and a capacity 
for suffering, a mixture of God and the devil, even 
as you and I. 

Signs are not wanting that we are approaching 
that day. Recently a novel appeared by a new negro 
writer, ‘“There Is Confusion,” by Jessie Redmon 
Fauset, that seems to give promise of the rise in this 
country of a fiction about the American negro by 
the American negro such as I have been trying to 
describe. The indications seem to be that the soil is 
being prepared for a great negro novelist. There is 
in the work of such a writer as W. E. B. Du Bois 
enough source material for a score of novels, and 
“Darkwater” almost has the effect of a novel. 
Then, also, it should not be forgotten that the negro 
in Africa is not entirely without representation in 
the novel, and what is done on that continent is not 
without bearing on what may be expected from the 
negro in America. Very interesting novels on negro 
life in Africa have been written by René Maran. 
These books are written by a negro novelist and 
they are an attempt to express the psychology and 
the soul of the native African. The best known of 
Maran’s books, ‘“Batouala,” has been translated 
into English. But the American Maran has not yet 
appeared. 

And this is not because there is no interest in the 
negro. During the past few years stories about ne- 
groes have been extremely popular. A magazine 
without a negro story is hardly living up to its op- 
portunities. But almost every one of these stories is 
written in a tone of condescension. The artists have 
caught the contagion from the writers and the 
illustrations are ninety-nine times out of a hundred 
purely slapstick stuff. Stories and pictures make a 
Roman holiday for the millions who are convinced 
that the most important fact about the negro is 
that his skin is black. Many of these writers live in 
the South or are from the South. Presumably they 
are well acquainted with the negro, but it is a re- 
markable fact that they almost never tell us any- 
thing vital about him, about the real human being 
in the black man’s skin. Their most frequent method 
is to laugh at the colored man and woman, to cata- 
logue their idiosyncrasies, their departure from the 
norm, that is, from the ways of the whites. There 
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seems to be no suspicion in the minds of the writers 
that there may be a fascinating thought life in the 
minds of the negroes, whether of the cultivated or 
of the most ignorant type. Always the negro is 
interpreted in terms of the white man. White-man 
psychology is applied and it is no wonder that the 
result often shows the negro in a ludicrous light. 
Suppose the tables were turned and that negro 
psychology were applied to the white man, would he 
come out of the test to any better advantage? 

You remember how Dean Swift turned the 
tables on civilized man by taking Gulliver into 
the land of the Houyhnhnms where horses were 
the rational beings and where men, called Yahoos, 
were the subject race. And the diabolical ingenuity 


of Swift succeeded in making man as ridiculous, | 


from the horse’s point of view, as the name 
given him by those intelligent beings. Suppose 
a negro Swift should arise and apply the method to 
his white brethren, are we whites so very sure that 
we would fare better than the Dean’s victims? 

There is another type of negro story, one that 
does not convert him into a member of a minstrel 
show but that sentimentalizes him, that emotion- 
alizes him, that gives him a beautiful soul in a black 
body, that gives him the character of a faithful and 
beloved dog. The writers of that type of story as- 
sume the same attitude toward him that one takes 
toward a faithful animal. The mammy of the lulla- 
bies is in this class, the Ole Black Joes, the Uncle 
Toms. And the story-writers continue to propagate 
the type without let-up. It is the sympathetic 
attitude toward the negro, the attitude of “his 
body may be black but his soul is white.” 


ic he ae again, the attempt to interpret the soul 

of the negro in terms of the white man. To say 
that a man’s skin is black but that his soul is white 
is not saying anything. You know no more about his 
soul than you knew before. It is patronage of an- 
other kind indeed than the laughter of those who see 
nothing but comedy stuff in the black man, but 
patronage none the less. These stories often have 
tears in them, and they make the emotional white 
reader sob over the sorrows of his negro brother. 
But the trouble is they don’t tell anything about 
him; that is, not anything that counts. 

What has been done by white men to reveal to 
us the soul of their black brother is perhaps all that 
ever can be done by them. Their stories are not 
lacking in cleverness, in artistry. There are some 
among them that come near to being literature. But 
I doubt if there is one that tells the truth or at least 
the whole truth. So pitifully little is revealed about 
the real life of the negro that even if these stories 
can be classed as literature in the narrower sense, 
they can never be thought of as revealing the mind 
of the negro as, let us say, Dostoevsky reveals the 
mind of the epileptic. The white writer seems to 


stand baffled before the enigma and so he expends 
all his energies on dialect and in general on the 
negro’s minstrel characteristics. 

An honorable exception to this is perhaps T. S. 
Stribling’s “Birthright.” It seems to me Stribling 
has come closer to the secret than anyone else I have 
read. The novel is not a great book in the absolute 
sense, but its method of approach is different. 
Stribling at least treats the negro as an authentic 
human being without reference to white psychology. 
He has penetrated some little way into the soul of 
the negro. Perhaps there are other honorable ex- 
ceptions, but they are very, very few. 

We shall have to look to the negro himself to go 
all the way. It is quite likely that no white man can 
do it. It is reasonable to suppose that his white 
psychology will always be in his way. I am not 
thinking at all about a negro novelist who shall 
arouse the world to the horror of the deliberate 
killings by white mobs, to the wrongs that condemn 
a free people to political serfdom. I am not thinking 
at all of the propaganda novel, although there is 
enough horror and enough drama in the bald 
statistics of each one of the annual Moton letters 
to keep a whole army of writers busy. 


But the negro novelist, if he ever comes, must re- 
veal to us much more than what a negro thinks 
about when he is being tied to a stake and the torch 
is being applied to his living flesh; much more than 
what he feels when he is being crowded off the side- 
walk by a drunken rowdy who may be his intellec- 
tual inferior by a thousand leagues. Such a writer, 
to succeed in a big sense, would have to forget that 
there are white readers; he would have to lose self- 
consciousness and forget that his work would be 
placed before a white jury. He would have to be 
careless as to what the white critic might think of 
it; he would need the self-assurance to be his own 
critic. He would have to forget for the time being, 
at least, that any white man ever attempted to dis- 
sect the soul of a negro. 


After all, it would be gloriously worth while to 
reveal to the world the soul of a race living under 
such peculiar conditions as the black man in Amer- 
ica and having his racial history back of him. And 
it is my conviction that such a piece of work would 
do much more to solve the race question than any 
number of volumes of propaganda against lynching. 
It is essentially the method of the Moton letters — 
the giving of information. But Mr. Moton can only 
give information about the physical facts, mortality 
statistics. What the American people seem to need 
is information as to what is back of those facts. We 
need to learn what is going on in the mind of the 
negro. We need facts, not mere emotion. And I am 
convinced that the only one who can give us those 
facts is the person who possesses them, namely, the 
negro. 
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Readers and Writers 


N arecently reported interview Maxim 
Gorky declared that Russians were 
reading O. Henry and Jack London, and 
that they were acquiring a new outlook on 
life from the contemplation of the world 
through the eyes of those sterling Ameri- 
cans. The vogue of Jack London, it seems, 
is due to the fact that he expounds a 
philosophy as far removed as possible 
from that of a Dostoevsky or a Tolstoy. 
There is in him none of that famous 
brouillard slav which a distinguished 


French critic once discovered to be the . 


essential trait of Russian literature. He 
provides a way of escape from the doc- 
trine of resignation and salvation through 
suffering which are apparently so deeply 
rooted in the Russian nature. In other 
words, the enigma as to why American 
best sellers are translated into most 
European languages, while the intel- 
lectuals languish untranslated and un- 
sung, is solved. Mystic Scandinavians and 
brooding Slavs turn to James Oliver 
Curwood and O. Henry rather than to 
Sherwood Anderson and Waldo Frank 
for exactly the same reasons as Americans 
do. The tired Bolshevik and the tired 
business man are the same under their 
skins! 


OOKING over the lists of foreign 
authors who have been presented 
to us in English — more or less — during 
the past six months, I am visibly im- 
pressed by the absence of European O. 
Henrys and the predominance of names 
whose rank is that of a Hardy, a Meredith 
or a Henry James. In the Jack London 
class of readable fiction there have been 
several volumes, it is true. Take Jacob 
Wassermann, for instance. When “The 
World’s Illusion” first swam into the ken 
of those who compile lists of best selling 
fiction, there was a tendency in certain 
quarters to regard the author as a serious 
figure, comparable, shall we say, to 
Hauptmann or perhaps Sudermann, to 
lower the standard a peg or two. “The 
Goose Man,” which followed, did not 
soar, I think, to the same commercial 
heights as its predecessor, nor was it 
regarded as a piece of first-class literature. 
Now comes “Gold” (Harcourt), the 
badly titled English version of “Ulrika 
Voytich,” a novel of such commonplace 
qualities that I doubt if we shall hear 
much more of Wassermann as a novelist 
of genius. 

“The World’s Illusion” was a lengthy 
but entertaining movie. Some of its 
success must have been due, I suspect, 
to the excellent translation of Ludwig 
Lewisohn. The translator himself seems 
to be one of the victims of the illusion, 
for he has since insisted that Jacob 


By Ernest Boyd 


Wassermann is a writer of the first 
importance. Yet, you will scan in vain 
the pages of Dr. Lewisohn’s “The 
Spirit of Modern German Literature” 
for even a mention of Wassermann’s 
name. That book appeared in 1916; “The 
World’s Illusion” was published in 
English in 1920, but Wassermann has 
been writing since 1897, and had published 
six of his most important novels before 
“The Spirit of Modern German Litera- 
ture” was issued. I hesitate to ask if the 
importance of Wassermann dates only 
from the time when his translated 
“World’s Illusion” competed with Zane 
Grey and A. S. M. Hutchinson. 

On the other hand, without any such 
flurry of excitement as first greeted 
Wassermann, we have come into pos- 
session of a German novel which deserves 
the suffrages of all who have the slight- 
est care for genuine literature. I refer 
to Thomas Mann’s “Buddenbrooks” 
(Knopf), one of the classics of contempo- 
rary German fiction. It seems to have 
attracted little attention, and even The 
Dial where the same author’s inferior 
“Death in Venice” has been running as 
a serial, has not risen to the occasion, 
presumably because the book was not 
translated by one of that little group of 
serious thinkers and inferior linguists 
who do most of the translating for that 
self-consciously cosmopolitan review. 
“Buddenbrooks” has been compared to 
Galsworthy’s “Forsyte Saga,” and the 
comparison may stand as a rough guide 
to its character. It, too, is the history of 
the evolution of a great family, dis- 
integrating under the pressure of modern 
progress. 


ROM France we have had not only 

“La Garconne” but, more recently, 
“The Don Juanes,” in which Marcel 
Proust once more expounds his belated 
feminism, which means about as much to 
the English-speaking world as a disserta- 
tion ‘on relativity would have meant to 
Cincinnatus. By a curious coincidence, no 
less than two books have simultaneously 
introduced the brothers Jean and Jéréme 
Tharaud, who have heretofore been over- 
looked by English and American pub- 
lishers. The Tharauds are held by French 
critics to be the legitimate heirs of Loti 
and Barrés. “The Shadow of the Cross” 
(Knopf) and “The Long Walk of Samba 
Diouf” (Duffield) are typical specimens 
of the two sides of their talents. The one 
is an amazing picture of Jewish life in 
eastern Europe, the other a story of 
French Africa, of a Senegalese peasant’s 
journey from his home to Verdun and 
back again. The work of the brothers 
Tharaud divides itself between these two 


themes, the. Jews and the Orient, al- 
though they first rose to fame in 1906 by 
winning the Goncourt Prize with a novel 
which has remained unique in the canon 
of their works. This book was “ Dingley, 
Villustre Ecrivain,” a curious study of 
British imperialism during the Boer War, 
with Kipling as the obvious model for the 
“distinguished author” Dingley. 

A novel whose translation into English 
is an event comparable only to the trans- 
lating of Anatole France is André Gide’s 
“Strait is the Gate” (Knopf), which 
seems to be sharing the fate of “ Budden- 
brooks.” Gide is one of the few Huguenots 
in modern French literature, and_ his 
writings have a peculiar value as an 
expression of the Protestant mind in a 
country which has always been Catholic, 
either in the religious, philosophical or 
esthetic sense. I have carefully made 
these three distinctions, because I am 
reminded of George Moore’s “conver- 
sion” to Protestantism, so meticulously 
recorded in “Hail and Farewell.” There, 
it will be remembered, Moore argues that 
Catholicism is incompatible with litera- 
ture, that all great writers have been 
Protestants, and that it was his duty as 
an artist to free himself from bondage. 
When I pointed out to him that Cathol- 
icism is a tradition and a state of mind, 
that Anatole France is inconceivable as 
the product of the Protestant mentality, 
Moore gazed at me with pathetic indig- 
nation, and said: “But France does not 
go to mass, nor believe in the Virgin 
Mary!” Gide, I hasten to explain, does 
not go to church, and he avows that he 
has renounced Calvin and all his works. 
But, unlike Moore, he would be the last 
to deny that Protestantism and Cathol- 
icism are vastly more than systems of 
theology. “Strait is the Gate” is a mar- 
velous analysis of the French puritan 
mind, a profound study of pietism and 
its strange harsh ecstasies. Edmund 
Gosse’s excellent essay on Gide in his 
“Portraits and Sketches” will provide 
the reader with an illuminating intro- 
duction to André Gide, who ought to be 
as well known to English-speaking readers 
as Kipling is to French. 


FRIEND of Gide’s, and one of the 
most remarkable writers of his 
generation in France, was Charles Louis 
Philippe, whose novel “A Simple Story” 
(Knopf), with Masereel’s charming wood- 
cuts, may be recommended to those who 
can appreciate the artistry of real as dis- 
tinct from spurious simplicity. This un- 
pretentious story of an old peasant’s 
gradual blindness and suicide is a master- 


(Continued on page 352) 
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Essays and Essays 
By D. R. 


Mopern Essays, Seconp Series. Se- 
lected by Christopher Morley. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Essays By Present Day WrRITERs. 
Edited by Raymond Woodberry Pence. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


FTER reading these varied essays by 
contemporary English and Ameri- 
can writers, one has almost the conviction 
that the portion of mankind which does 
not devote its life to the production of 
poetry must be consecrated to the manu- 
facture of essays. Modern fiction, one 
feels, does not employ many operatives. 
It is a mechanical product. But poetry 
and essays are still, so to speak, hand- 
made. The old medieval craftsmanship 
and pride in one’s work is still extant. 
You cannot make violins or tennis 
rackets or the best cigars or poems by 
machine. Consequently no two poems are 
ever quite alike. 

Essays, particularly “Familiar Essays,” 
embrace, like poetry, a multitude of 
diversities. Although their writers are all 
whimsical and quaint, they are not 
whimsical and quaint in exactly the same 
way. And there are many of them. For it 
is a poor creature which does not think 
itself capable of writing an interesting 
essay about itself. Montaigne and Addi- 
son, and most of all, Charles Lamb, have 
much to answer for. Sometimes one feels 
they have made posterity their creditor. 
So many solemn instructors and _ pro- 
fessors have assured so many solemn 
adolescents that a familiar essay by 
Addison or Lamb is charming in its 
revelation of the whimsical personality 
of the author; so many solemn ex- 
adolescents have assumed that the 
revelation of their own whimsical person- 
alities will be charming also! They find 
themselves charming; the interiors of 
their souls are richly furnished; they need 
but to reveal their inwardness, open the 
doors that all may see the treasures there 
interned — and honor and glory will be 
theirs. 

The method most esteemed at present 
seems to be fairly well standardized: 
steep yourself in an atmosphere of wood 
smoke and pipe smoke, old leather- 
bound volumes of the more recondite 
humanities, add a whiff of dog or sea salt 
or garden soil (combine outdoors and 
indoors in your well-rounded philosophy), 
read a few essays by Lamb or Stevenson, 
and jazz them up by a short course in 
the “colyums” of the New York press, 
assume a vocabulary and prose style 
which no one ever spoke on sea or land, 
and then tell us what you think it would 
be nice for you to think about books, 
china, visiting cards, parrots, old pipes, 


lawn mowers, or musty ale. But try, as 
you carve out your essay, not to titter 
those soprano titters or let the reader hear 
you say: “Oh, how delightfully whimsical 
this is, and what a ripe, bookish, old 
tawny port flavor!” 

Such an essay as “In Praise of a Lawn 
Mower,” by Charles S. Brooks, or 
“Furnace and I,” by Ralph Bergengren, 
both in Mr. Pence’s volume, are well- 
nigh perfect examples of the assumption 
that the public deeply appreciates the 
whimsical exposure of one’s really quaint 
viscera. Even such stalwart wags as Mr. 
Heywood Broun or Mr. Christopher 
Morley, or so pleasant a person as Mr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers hover peril- 
ously on the edge of that abyss which 
lurks for the human soul given over to 
complacent _ self-examination. Buddha 
may sit for ages engaged in the contem- 
plation of his navel, but he does it si- 
lently. He does not cry in at least one 
volume per annum — “See what a quaint 
navel have I!” One hopes against hope 
that some day mediocrities will stop 
writing familiar essays about their own 
mediocrity. On that day a great boredom 
will cease. 

There are a number of good “literary” 
essays in both volumes. Mr. Brander 
Matthews can turn off a smooth per- 
formance on “The Gentle Art of Rep- 
artee,” with whole galleries of illustra- 
tions from old books. Mr. Canby can 
discuss “Conrad and Melville” with 
appropriate gestures. Occasionally, some- 
one feels something strongly and speaks 
out — like Mr. Sherwood Anderson in 
“Ohio, I'll Say We’ve Done Well,” or 
Mr. Stuart Sherman in “Tradition,” 
whose fine irony and academic calm do 
not altogether conceal the passion of his 
allegiances. Mr. Mencken blusters ac- 
tively around, hitting out to right and 
left, not always with great effect, due to 
his blind spots and cataracts. Mr. Leacock 
is funny with the tired but competent 
funniness of the trained comedian; Mr. 
Morley amuses, as does Mr. Max Beer- 
bohn, in spite of his elaborate flavor and 
self-consciousness. Rarely, rarely one 
speaks like Mrs. Meynell, sheer quality, 
sensitiveness of fibre, strength of soul; or 
like W. H. Hudson, strangely different, 
breathing another air. Most rare, perhaps, 
of all, a conscious and compelling work 
of art — Thomas Burke telling the story 
of a night in Limehouse, creating against 
an artificially sinister stage backdrop, by 
sheer art of words, a structure whole and 
complete — and terrible. And Mr. Beebe, 
not yet appreciated as a potential artist, 
almost succeeds in making a night in the 
Jungle as inevitable as one in Limehouse. 


But on the whole the accent is on the 
light, the trivial, the familiar essay, 
which is unfortunate, as they are second- 
rate. The compilers have rescued a few 
little-known and eminently sound docu- 
ments from probable oblivion, and have 
chosen enough honest and _ thoughtful 
work to make their volumes valuable. 
Mr. Morley did well to stretch a point 
and include such an outstanding piece of 
super-reporting as Mr. Laurence Perry’s 
“The Elwell Case,” and so genuine a 
record as Mr. Gildersleeve’s ““The Creed 
of the Old South.” One would be alto- 
gether thankful for these volumes if the 
“light touch” were less heavy. 


America and Asia 
By F. R. Dulles 


Conriict oF Ponicies 1n Asia. By 
Thomas F. Millard. New York: The 
Century Company. 

HE necessity for the United States 
to continue its traditional policies in 

Asia — the “open door” in China and 
stimulation rather than repression in the 
Philippines — in the face of opposition, 
not only from Japan, but from Great 
Britain, is the main thesis of Mr. Mil- 
lard’s new book on the political situation 
in the Far East. Through the intricate 
maze of negotiations at Paris, at Geneva 
and at Washington he carries his story 
of the ebb and flow of American diplo- 
macy, and then ends with a note of warn- 
ing: “A steady and continuous use of 
common sense should carry the American 
policy through. One thing could defeat it 
in the end: a failure of the American 
government to comprehend its impor- 
tance and to support it with constructive 
action.” 

Mr. Millard writes with an allegiance 
almost equally divided between America 
and China,— though no friend of the 
Peking government, — and retails with 
evident gusto the excellent advice he had 
occasion to offer both countries in the 
course of the negotiations which he is 
chronicling. In the Hay Doctrine, which 
he says has superseded the Monroe Doc- 
trine in urgency and importance, he finds 
the only possible policy for this country 
to follow, both in its own interests and to 
defend China against the predatory im- 
perialism of Europe and of Japan. 

As a result of the Washington Confer- 
ence and the subsequent diplomatic isola- 
tion of Japan, he considers Japanese 


-policy more than ever before aligned with 


American interests. Japan has been forced 
to abandon, at least temporarily, her 
dreams of an Asian overlordship, and her 
immediate aims are in keeping with any 
program for the Far East tending to 
preserve political freedom of Asiatics 
from European domination. In treat- 
ing this subject of American-Japanese 
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relations, the immigration question is, 
of course, touched upon and in a man- 
ner particularly interesting in view of 
recent developments. The foreign policy 
of Japan is closely linked with her in- 
ternal situation, and aggressive activities 
in China and Siberia have often been 
sponsored as a sedative to calm popular 
discontent with the governing oligarchy. 
Mr. Millard interprets Japan’s attitude 
on the immigration issue along these same 
lines. Diplomatic friction on the question 
came about almost entirely, according to 
his thesis, because the general interna- 
tional diplomatic strategy of Japan made 
it serve oblique purposes relating to 
Japan’s efforts to obtain the hegemony of 
Asia, and he further suggests that when 
“the question no longer is useful to 
Japan’s Weltpolitik, the Japanese gov- 
ernment probably will cease to agitate it 
with the Japanese masses to obtain de- 
sired reactions; and the issue as an inter- 
national irritant will be allowed to die.” 
Of course Mr. Millard could not be ex- 
pected to foresee the boorish behavior of 
an American Congress. 

On the question of friction with Great 
Britain, the author sees a serious obstacle 
to a genuine and complete British-Ameri- 
can accord. The differences between the 
two countries lie chiefly in the objectives 
they pursue in their Asiatic dependencies. 
America has brought its own institutions 
and ideals to the Philippines; England 
on the whole has followed a policy of 
repression in India, and her officials 
deeply resent the influence on the Swaraj 
movement of our grants of self-govern- 
ment to the Filipinos and our talk of inde- 
pendence. Here, again, Mr. Millard feels 
that America is absolutely right, and that 
we should not yield any of our major 
premises in favor of the British or any 
other prevailing hypotheses. Stimulation 
should not give way to repression. 

But the onus of proving the efficacy of 
the American policy rests not so much on 
the Philippines as on China, the focus of 
international friction in the Far East, and 
of this distracted country a sorry picture 
is drawn, but drawn by one whacriticizes 
freely because under his disgust with 
present conditions lies abiding faith in 
the future. Mr. Millard points out what 
people who have not lived in China almost 
inevitably fail to realize, that “ninety- 
nine per cent of the Chinese people are 
peaceful, docile, law-abiding and indus- 
trious; continuing their lives and occupa- 
tions with an amazing regularity in the 
midst of administrative confusion.” 

“Conflict of Policies in Asia” is the 
work of a past master in the study of the 
diplomacy of the Orient, the work of one 
who has closely followed and been in- 
timately associated with the negotiations 
of the period it covers; that is, from the 
peace conference at Paris to the present 
day. His treatment of the interplay of 
conflicting policies is interesting to the 


student of the Far East, and in the main 
to the general reader, but his introduction 
of memoranda written contemporane- 
ously with the events to which they apply 
— all imposingly labeled “By Thomas F. 
Millard — Confidential” — seems unfor- 
tunate. The reader is not so interested 
in what Mr. Millard thought at the time 
—no matter how clear his vision — as 
in his interpretation of events when given 
the opportunity for reflection and per- 
spective. It is in the opening and closing 
chapters devoted to more general con- 
siderations, rather than in the detailed 
examination of diplomatic negotiations, 
that the general reader will find the pro- 
vocative ideas which make this book of 
very real value to all those interested in 
the Far East. For the more serious student 
of Pacific problems an extremely valuable 
section is the appendix made up of recent 
treaties and agreements relating to the 


Far East. 


Greek Music for 


Moderns 
By Philip Hale 


GreEK THEMES IN Mopern Musicat 
Settincs. By Albert A. Stanley, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. New York: The 


Macmillan Company. 


N his introduction, Professor Stanley, 
composer, teacher, conductor, and for 
many years director of the School of 
Music, University of Michigan, discusses 
sanely the perplexing questions concern- 
ing the music performed in the theatres of 
ancient Greece. He frankly admits that 
after all the laborious researches and the 
ingenious hypotheses, ignorance of the art 
greatly outstrips knowledge. To translate 
the art of one age into terms of another is 
no easy task. The hearers of the 19th 
century had not the ears that first heard 
the music of Bach, Handel, Scarlatti, 
Couperin, Mozart. Even if the ancient 
Grecian music by study of Aristoxenus 
and Plutarch, and by accepting the theo- 
ries of modern writers as Westphal and 
Laloy, were revivified, or if a reasonable 
approximation were achieved, the hearers 
of today could not possibly receive the 
impression that moved and thrilled the 
audience of the old tragedians. 

To go back to Professor Stanley’s val- 
uable introductory remarks. His discus- 
sion of the ancient modes as related to the 
scales of the ultra-moderns, of the ancient 
rhythms and idioms of the singers and the 
instruments, is not only for musical stu- 
dents; it should excite the attention of 
all those interested in the dramatic art. 

The full scores of the incidental music to 
MacKaye’s “Sappho and Phaon,” the 
“‘Alcestis” and the “Iphigenia in Tauris” 
of Euripides composed by Professor Stan- 
ley for the stage are published here in clear 
notation, with his arrangement of two 


fragments of ancient Greek music, his 
score for the Cantica of the “Menaechmi” 
of Plautus, and his own symphonic poem 
“Attis” (inspired by the poem of Catul- 
lus), which has been performed at orches- 
tral concerts in Ann Arbor and Chicago. 
The stately volume of 385 pages also 
includes comments on the music for the 
various plays, with chapters on the stage 
setting and the dances for “Iphigenia in 
Tauris” by Herbert A. Kenyon, while the 
costumes are described by Orma F. But- 
ler. These chapters have reference to the 
performance at Ann Arbor in 1917, and 
they are fully illustrated. 

Music for revivals of Greek plays has 
been written in England by composers of 
Academic minds — Parratt, Parry, Stan- 
ford and others. The late Abby Williams 
wrote in a deliberately archaic manner. 
Europeans of the Continent have also 
composed either in what they have been 
pleased to consider the Greek manner, or 
in terms of the modern concert hall. De 
Quincey, hearing Mendelssohn’s music 
for “Antigone,” wrote mockingly that it 
came from the Synagogue. In the United 
States neither Paine for “(Edipus Rex,” 
nor Walter Damrosch for plays of Eurip- 
ides and Sophocles attempted to be 
purely Grecian. Was the Greek tragedy a 
blend of Italian opera and melodrama, as 
some insist? The Florentine gentlemen of 
1600 thought that by inventing opera 
they would revive Greek tragedy. Do 
composers today think that by having a 
chorus sing in unison, eschewing har- 
mony, except the simplest, in accom- 
paniment employing only flutes, harps, 
clarinets, they can arouse the emotions as 
they were aroused in Athens when the 
Great Three flourished? 

Our ears are accustomed to impressive 
sonority and piquant or gorgeous orches- 
tration. Richard Strauss with his “Elek- 
tra” is far from being Grecian; Massenet’s 
feverish, exciting overture to “Phédre”’ is 
hardly in the spirit of Racine. Professor 
Stanley is of the opinion that if the an- 
cient emotions are to be stirred in the 
breasts of a modern audience “the proc- 
esses must conform sufficiently to those 
conditioning modern interpretation to 
make possible, if not real satisfaction, at 
least a degree of sympathetic interest.” 
There should not be harmonic vagaries 
for a simple melos; there should be reli- 
ance on the unison; the instrumental 
figures should be in accordance with the 
Greek idea of moderation. He chose the 
clarinet, not the oboe, to represent the 
aulos; the former has the superior tonal 
quality, when there is a restricted instru- 
mental combination, and as his settings 
were for amateurs, with two exceptions, 
it was easier to find competent clarinet 
players. In his symphonic poem “‘Attis” 
he employs the full modern orchestra, 
with the battery including the tam-tam. 
How far he succeeded in awaking the 
proper emotions at the performances of the 
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ancient plays cannot be judged except by 
those who were in the audience. And for 
stage music, as for performances of 
ancient tragedies and comedies, there 
must be a special audience eager to be 
impressed. 

The old Grecian and Roman spirit have 
been eloquently expressed in music which 
in no way resembled the music known to 
the ancients. Gluck’s overture to “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis” is Sophoclean; without a 
touch of the bombast which Aristophanes 
found and derided in A’schylus; without 
a note of the sentimentalism found at 
times in Euripides, which incited Swin- 
burne’s violent abuse. The “Coriolanus”’ 
of Beethoven is Plutarchian. 

If today Honegger storms and rages and 
is almost maniacal in his “Horatii” and 
“Curiatii,” there is Eric Satie with his 
“Gymnopédies” which is as Grecian in 
its restraint as an Elgin marble. 

George Moore years ago found fault 
with Thomas Hardy for trying to show 
how “jolly country” he could be. Gluck, 
Beethoven, Satie, and as for that, Honeg- 
ger did not strive to be “jolly” Grecian, 
but three of them comprehended and ex- 
pressed the spirit of the antique without 
forsaking processes of their respective 
periods. 


A Struggle for Illusion 


Turcenev’s Prays. Translated by M. S. 
Mandell. New York: The Macmillan 


Co. 


HIS first English translation of the 

plays of Turgenev is introduced by a 
characteristic “Speech before the Cur- 
tain” by Professor Phelps of Yale, a Fore- 
word by Dr. Manning of Columbia, and a 
preface by the translator — all of which 
seem to the reviewer abundantly needed 
as justification for this excess of inter- 
national literary zeal. Until the present 
publication, Turgenev, by the miracle of 
his art, seemed the least unintelligible of 
the Russians; but the majority of these 
plays confirm his own doubt as to the 
advisability of publication, and strengthen 
the belief prevailing among Anglo-Saxons 
that life in Russia, even under a happier 
régime and in comfortable circumstances, 
was simple, social hysteria. Browning’s 
immortal query: “Was I aimless, help- 
less, hopeless? — did I drivel, being — 
who?” was doubtless an unconscious 
English expression of the amenities of 
Russian intercourse in which the utter 
inconsequence, frantic incoherence and 
endless exclamatory repetition combine 
with a general aimlessness to convince 
the Western reader of prevailing bedlam 
and emotional chaos. Comedy differs 
from tragedy only in being a comic rather 
than a tragic delirium. One play alone in 
the present collection stands out sharply 
and beautifully from the confusion which 
surrounds it. “The Family Charge,” 


though sufficiently foreign in atmosphere 
and situation, yet portrays puerile sav- 
agery with a vigor, piteousness with a 
keenness, bitter tragedy with a delicacy 
that recall the Turgenev of “Torrents of 
Spring” and “Smoke.” “An Amicable 
Settlement” presents a neighborhood con- 
ference over the division of an estate — a 
confabulation devoid of any vestige of 
personal restraint, but adorned by the 
purely decorative ceremoniousness of 
people innocent of the most rudimentary 
sophistication. “Where It Is Thin, 
There It Breaks” is more subtle — an 
ironic little comedy of manners, more 
nearly conceivable as a stage production. 
But, as Professor Phelps apprises us, we 
will have, for the most part, to struggle 
in order to achieve any semblance of 
illusion, well-disposed though we may be 
toward all that comes from the pen of 
Turgenev. The handicaps in this instance 
are particularly heavy —the least of 
them being the form of the printed play, a 
drawback discounted by Turgenev him- 
self, — a greater, the utterly alien social 
atmosphere, — and to our mind the great- 
est in the insistence of the translator upon 
a colloquialism so strained and adventi- 
tious, a flouting of English grammar so 
wanton, a fidelity to superannuated slang 
so irritating, as to jolt the reader’s atten- 
tion completely off the dramatic track he 
is hopefully following and make him 
swear to brush up his French or learn 
Russian before attempting the addition 
of another leaf to the laurels of Turgenev. 
D. B. W. 


Instead of a Novel 


THe Dark Nicut. By May Sinclair. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


NSTEAD of a novel, a “dramatic” 

poem in free verse. Elizabeth, a 
rich young orphan who has hidden “her 
real, secret self in silence” meets Victor 
Rendal, the poet, who guesses all her real 
secret thoughts right away. They fall in 
love and are about to be married, but at 
the last moment Victor cannot quite 
reconcile himself to living in a cage, 
. . . a beast untamed that must go along 
Full of fierce, solitary memories, savage ar- 

dours and delights; 
Running free and along in the wild, hidden 

places. 
Consequently, he goes to the wild, hidden 
places of Italy. The beautiful Elizabeth 
lives faithfully on for months with a deep 
wound in her heart, until Victor decides 
that he would rather be tame than wild 
and comes back to London. She forgives 
him and they are married. After five 
years Elizabeth’s cousin Cicely dies and 
leaves her fifteen-year-old daughter, 
Monica, to Elizabeth to bring up. Mon- 
ica, they clearly perceive, has the makings 
of a really first-class scarlet woman. But 
Elizabeth shuts her eyes and time goes on. 


At last she discovers the guilty secret of 
Victor and Monica and lets them go. 
When it is all over, 
And Monica has tired of her God, 
When the fire in her heart is dead, 
Ard your heart is broken, 
Then, 
If you come back to me 
You shall find me again. 


Time passes. Elizabeth suffers. At last 
she goes to see the guilty couple and their 
child. Monica frets at their sordid poverty 
and has begun to take motor rides with a 
sinister but opulent gentleman named 
Rosenthal, who 


has a long, powder-white face, 
Oiled black eyes, 
A hawk’s nose, 
A loose red mouth that smiles a writhing 
Succulent smile, 
Hair and moustache like black lacquer, shining 
and smooth. 


The imaginative reader leaps to the 
conclusion that this man is a villain. Alas! 
it is only too true. Elizabeth makes one of 
her usual renunciations, gives Victor and 
Monica her house and garden in St. 
John’s Wood, and endows it so that they 
shall never be poor again. Curiously 
enough, at this point, Victor suddenly 
goes blind. 

It came suddenly: 

One day 

The hot sunlight beat into his eyes, 
And they saw no more. 


Monica doesn’t like blind men and goes 
away with Mr. Rosenthal — that hawk- 
nosed man—and Elizabeth has_ her 
Victor to herself at last. 


When I am reading to him, 

He likes me to tell him 

The things that are happening in the garden, 
Which birds are about, 

And what the black cat is doing: 

And so, 

Somehow the time passes. 


Not a gay life, one would say. But 
then, we can solace ourselves with the 
reflection that in Elizabeth’s and Victor’s 
married life the first fifty years were 
probably the hardest. 

On the whole, a futile performance. 
Miss Sinclair hardly takes the trouble to 
hide the obvious mechanism of her “ef- 
fects.” The poem and all its emotion 
strike one as artificial; a deliberate piece 
of work by a lady who knows the rules. 
The thing is not lived, it is not felt; it is 
a story which would carry much more 
conviction in prose. The temptation to 
write a burlesque of the poem is almost 
more than I can bear. Elizabeth, Victor, 
Monica, and Mr. Rosenthal — each tries 
to be sublime and is ridiculous; each one, 
the author implies, is a human being, 
and each one turns out to be stuffed with 
sawdust. Over the fulfilment of their 
tragic destiny one can only sob straw 
sobs and weep glycerin tears. D. R. 
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A Number of Things 


The Music of the Spheres 


An instrument has been devised where- 
by waves of light can be transmuted 
into waves of sound. Thus, the other day, 
Capella was heard — the authentic music 
of the spheres at last. By the same token 
it should be possible to transmute Bar- 
dolph’s nose into a bacchanalian ditty, 
and the light in a lover’s eyes into a strain 
which should cause the lady to cast herself 
incontinent from the balcony. 


Plotting Curves 


According to statistics issued by the 
Prudential Insurance Company covering 
most of the cities of the United States, the 
murder rate in this country increased from 
9 per 100,000 in 1922 to 10.2 in 1923. 
According to the same authority, the 
country’s murder rate has doubled within 
the last twenty years. Now plot a couple 
of curves (an infallible method and one 
which, if more widely used, would con- 
serve an infinite deal of mental energy) 
and you can ascertain the exact date 
when, the murder rate having overtaken 
the birth rate, this country will be com- 
pletely depopulated. This information 
would reassure those of an adust com- 
plexion who do not credit the promise of a 
new ice age. 

The divorce rate is increasing and the 
marriage rate decreasing with like rapid- 
ity. It would be scarcely less interesting 
to plot the date from and after which no 
one in these United States will be married 
but everyone will be divorced. 

I should be greatly obliged if some in- 
genious reader would make these plot- 
tings and furnish me the results. 


Alexandretta 


Vague reports come to us importing 
friction between the Turks and the 
French occupational authorities in Syria. 
It would seem that the Turks wish to 
recover Alexandretta and are making 
themselves unpleasant about it. Alex- 
andretta is the port of the Aleppo region, 
and it seems unlikely that the French, so 
long as they retain the Syrian mandate, 
will consent to surrender it. 

It will be interesting to note the atti- 
tude of the new French government 
towards the Syrian mandate, which has 
been productive of little to the French 
account except humiliation, expense, and 
Infinite vexations. Perhaps Mr. Mac- 
Donald and M. Herriot, each his own 
Prime Minister, will be able to achieve 
Franco-British codperation in respect to 
the Near and the Middle East. Such 


By Henry W. Bunn 


codperation since 1918 might have 
averted woes unspeakable; effected .now, 
it might avert threatening woes of no less 
frightful face. But success must presup- 
pose reéstablishment of the credit of the 
Frank (Frenchman, Briton, Italian) in 
those parts where he is now, not without 
justification, generally regarded as a liar 
and a treachour. 

The town in dispute was founded by 
Alexander the Great as the key to the 
Syrian Gates (Beilan Pass). The Roman 
form of the Greek name of the town was 
Alexandria ad Issum (commemorating 
Alexander’s victory); the natives call it 
Iskanderun; English traders used to call 
it Scanderoon. It is one of the unhealth- 
iest places in the world. A good road goes 
over the Beilan Pass to Aleppo, 70 miles, 
and a branch thereof to Antioch, 45 miles. 


Probibition for Mexico ? 


’Tis said that Mexico is moving fast 
toward prohibition. At any rate, the 
Mexican newspapers are saying that 
President Obregon thinks of forbidding 
by decree cultivation of the maguey plant, 
which furnishes the inspiring element of 
most of the “hooch” consumed in his 
country: feqguila, mescal and pulque. The 
maguey plant has a life of only seven 
years, and a ban on its cultivation would 
be about all the prohibition necessary. 

But the Lord arranged that the maguey 
plant should be valuable for other pur- 
poses than hooch — as sugar, paper and 
medicine. The proposal, therefore, to put 
a curse on it arouses protest even from 
persons sufficiently arid and virtuous. 


A Good Time Was Had by All 


Despite the admonitions of Mussolini, 
the new Italian Camera turns out to be a 
rival of the French Chamber, the British 
Commons, and the German Reichstag, 
as a school of amateur pugilism. A very 
pretty spitball contest was waged in the 
French Chamber the other day between 
the Unified Socialists and the Commu- 
nists. There have been interesting scenes 
of late in most popular legislative assem- 
blies, but candor compels the admission 
that the first meeting of the new Reichs- 
tag took the cake as a legislative enter- 
tainment. 

There was, to begin with, a singing con- 
test between the Communists and the 
Freedomites, the former led by that 
vociferous amazon, Ruth Fischer, the 
latter formed phalanx-wise about Luden- 
dorff. In the end, due to the unfair 
coéperation of a packed gallery, the 
“Internationale” drowned “ Deutschland 


Uber Alles.” There followed an exchange 
of compliments, in which the rich, and 
vituperative resources of the noble, ele- 
gant German language shone to wonder- 
ful effect. The Commons, even with the 
Clydeside gentry in full fettle, must look 
to their laurels. The Clydeside dialect has 
perhaps a richer bouquet, but it lacks the 
sesquipedalian copiousness of the Ger- 
man. Finally, a go-as-you-please contest 
of miscellaneous cacophony, vocal and 
instrumental, including a very effective 
“sea-breeze hiss” for good old von Tir- 
pitz. Among the amenities of the occasion 
was the formal presentation to Luden- 
dorff of a huge pair of blue goggles, to 
remind him of the disguise by which on a 
certain famous day he escaped across the 
border. A good time was had by all. 

In the growing dearth of romantic and 
colored openings in life, the legislative 
career offers possibilities. 


Aftermath 


Conversations have long been in process 
between the diplomatic representatives, 
at Peking, of the Japanese and Russian 
governments, looking to establishment of 
normal relations between those govern- 
ments; but prior to enactment of the new 
United States immigration bill the man- 
ner of the Japanese representative had 
lacked warmth. It is rumored that since 
that enactment the latter has exhibited 
cordiality, yea, eagerness, even. Saith M. 
Yoshizawa to M. Karakhan: “I have been 
examining, my dear Karakhan, the tenets 
of Bolshevism and, to my amazement 
and delight, I find them in close agree- 
ment with the Japanese national prin- 
ciples transmitted from the Emperor 
Jimmu. They (your principles and ours) 
are similarly characterized by pure dis- 
interestedness, and similarly they have 
for ultimate aim the regeneration of man- 
kind and universal peace. Let bygones be 
bygones, dear friend. Let us work to- 
gether for the salvation of China, and in 
so doing let us apply with perfect candor 
as between ourselves the supremely pre- 
cious principle of the guid pro quo. When 
China has been saved on this basis, then 
to fresh fields and pastures new. It might 
be well for us to examine together the 
principles of the new Germany, to deter- 
mine whether she is worthy to collaborate 
in our altruistic task. Our aims are beau- 
tifully summed up, are they not, in these 
noble verses of the Emperor Meiji: 


E’en while ye smite with all your might 
Your country’s bitter foe, 

Let not your hearts forget with love 
Of all mankind to glow! 
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What the World 1s Doing 


Edited by A. B. de Mille 


Domestic 
Administration 


ONTRARY to the forecast of many 
newspapers, the President signed 
the “coalition” tax reduction bill. At the 
same time he issued a statement which 
sharply criticized certain features of the 
new law. The provisions of the bill differ 
in many respects from the Mellon bill, 
which was advocated by Mr. Coolidge. 
The chief changes effected, as compared 
with the law at present in force, are as 
follows: 


A 25 per cent reduction on taxes payable this 
year. 

Revision of both the normal and surtax 
rates, equal to a $0 per cent cut on taxes levied 
against incomes of $8000 and under. 

An additional reduction of 25 per cent’ on 
earned incomes of $5000 and under. 

Exemption for heads of families with 
incomes of $5000 and over increased from 
$2000 to $2500. 

Tax rates on individual incomes: 2 per cent 
on incomes of $4000 and under; 4 per cent on 
incomes between $4000 and $6000; 6 per cent 
on incomes above that amount. The surtax 
rates range from I per cent imposed on incomes 
from $10,000 to $14,000 to 40 per cent on 
incomes over $500,000. 


The net reduction which will be made 
in government revenue for the next fiscal 
year (beginning July 1) is estimated at 
$361,000,000. The rates are decreased to 
the lowest point since 1917. 

The basis of the President’s objection 
to the bill is that it “represents tax re- 
duction, not tax reform.” He affixed his 
signature because at the present time the 
best interests of the country would be 
served thereby. His statement follows: 


As I have said, the bill does not represent a 
sound, permanent tax policy and in its pasages 
has been subject to unfortunate influence 
which ought not to control fiscal questions. 
Still, in spite of its obvious defects, its advan- 
tages as a temporary relief and a temporary 
adjustment of business conditions, in view of 
the uncertainty of a better law within a 
reasonable time, lead me to believe that the 
best interests of the country would be sub- 
served if this bill became a law. 

A correction of its defects may be left to 
the next session of the Congress. I trust a bill 
less political and more truly economic may be 
passed at that time. To that end I shall bend 
all my energies. 


On the last day of the session of Con- 
gress the President vetoed the postal 
salaries increase bill. This veto is both 
interesting and important, because. it 
was coupled with a clear and frank state- 
ment of the reasons which led to his 


(Underwood &$ Underwood) 


A telephoned photograph of G. O. P. leaders 
at Cleveland. Left to right they are: Fames 
F. Burke, legal advisor of the Republican 
National Committee; Senator George W. 
Pepper of Pennsylvania, and George B. 
Lockwood of Indiana, Secretary of the™X 
National Republican Committee bj 


refusal to accept the measure. We do not 
often find: such plain dealing as is con- 
tained in this citation: 


I do not see how I can approve the large 
increase in expenditure of this kind, except on 
the plea of urgent necessity. It may be that 
some adjustments would be justified, but an 
organized effort by a great body of public 
employees to secure indiscriminate increase in 
compensation should have the most searching 
scrutiny. The needs of the public, the ability 
of the people to pay, must have some considera- 
tion. 


Congress 


The sixty-eighth Congress closed at 
seven o'clock on the evening of June 7, 
after a session of six months and four 
days, characterized from the first by 
controversy and turmoil such as have not 
been seen in the capital for a long time. 
The last hours were marked by bitter 
partisan debate, both in the Senate and 
the House, and a number of measures, 
some of them of considerable importance, 
were blocked in the final crush. Senators 
and Representatives from the West made 
a hard but ineffectual fight for legislation 
affecting the farmer and looking towards 





zeform in the reclamation policy of the 
government. In spite of the warning 
sounded by naval authorities, the bill 
authorizing the construction of eight new 
cruisers was lost; as was also an emer- 
gency bill designed to provide for the 
operation of the soldiers’ bonus act. 

A summary of the principal achieve- 
ments and failures of the session would 
run as follows: 


The Simmons-Democratic tax bill superseded 
the Mellon bill, and was signed by the Presi- 
dent, in spite of his stated objections, The 
immigration bill, with its severe Japanese 
exclusion clause, became law. The soldiers’ 
bonus bill was placed on the statute books over 
the President’s veto, but without any provision 
for the great expenditure involved. Farm 
legislation failed on enactment, nor was any 
important railroad legislation put through. 
The deficiency bill was blocked at the last 
moment. The much-discussed Muscle Shoals 
question went over to the next session. The 
postal salaries increase bill, passed almost 
unanimously by both Houses, was vetoed by 
the President. 

Congress availed itself to the full of its right 
of investigation. Two Cabinet officers were 
forced out in the progress of the Teapot Dome 
inquiry. Senate committees probed many 
other matters; among them the internal 
revenue bureau, Russian recognition, land 
frauds in Texas, medical “diploma mills,” and 
foreign propaganda. The House inquired into 
the shipping board, prohibition enforcement, 
and many other subjects. The most valuable 
report actually submitted was the finding of 
Senator Wheeler’s committee on the oil 
investigation. 


The report of the Senate committee 
investigating the naval oil leases has been 
transmitted to the Senate by Senator 
Walsh of Montana. “After the thunder 
and the earthquake,” says the New York 
Times, “the still, small voice.” In effect, 
the report is a milder document than 
those who followed the violent and long- 
drawn hearings before the committee 
had been led to expect would be the case. 
It finds that “the evidence fails to estab- 
lish the existence of any conspiracy” to 
exploit the public resources on the part 
of the Republican leaders at the ¢con- 
vention of 1920. Secretary Denby and 
Assistant Secretary Roosevelt are both 
exonerated of all blame, although it is 


‘indicated that the former displayed a 


surprising ignorance of the affairs of 
his department. The report charges that 
“utter disregard of law” and “unwar- 
ranted assumption of authority” were 
displayed by Albert B. Fall, former 
Secretary of the Interior. It questioned 
the legality of President Harding’s trans- 
fer of the Naval Oil Reserves from the 
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Secretary of the Navy to the Secretary 
of the Interior. With regard to the loan of 
$100,000 made to Secretary Fall by 
Edward L. Doheney while negotiations 
were pending for the lease of Naval 
Reserve No. 1, the report said: “The 
essentially corrupt character of a loan 
made under such circumstances requires 
no comment.” It was recommended that 
Congress throw further safeguards around 
oil reserves. The report was approved by 
the Democratic members of the com- 
mittee, the Republican members reserv- 
ing their opinion for a possible minority 
report. 

The proposal to appropriate $10,000,- 
ooo for the starving children of Germany 
was finally and emphatically rejected 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


Politics 


The Republican National Convention 
at Cleveland was called to order on June 
10 by Theodore E. Burton of Ohio, 
temporary chairman of the convention. 
The keynote was sounded in his opening 
speech, when he called upon the party to 
rally round the President. “The people — 
all the people,” he said, “have confidence 
in Calvin Coolidge. In the great array of 
rulers, kings, and prime ministers in- 
trusted with power, there is none who can 
surpass him in honesty of purpose, in 
courage, or in high devotion to the welfare 
of his country. . . . By far the greater 
share of our citizenship looks to President 
Coolidge rather than to Congress for 
leadership.” He made a plea for the party 
to stand with Mr. Coolidge in the 
controversial questions of which the late 
Congress had been so prolific. 

The convention, he recommended, 
should uphold the Harding-Hughes plan 
for a World Court. It was a matter for 
regret that Congress passed over Mr. 
Coolidge’s wishes in regard to the 


Japanese exclusion act. The new tax . 


measure, he felt, abounded in defects and 
should be revised at an early opportunity. 
He discussed the passing of the bonus bill 
over the presidential veto no further than 
to say.that “conditions created by it must 
be met and its provisions must be will- 
ingly accepted.” 

Continuing his discussion, Mr. Burton 
enumerated the achievements of the Re- 
publican party during its term of office, 
and paid tribute to President Harding as 
leader during the greater part of that 
period. Prominent among these achieve- 
ments were the arms conference, the 
unofficial participation of America in the 
work of the reparations experts’ com- 
mittee, the establishment of a budget 
system, and the reduction of taxes. With 
the past secure, he felt that the party 
could confidently look to the future; “the 
people may repose their trust in those 
Principles and that party organization 
which has played so preéminent a part in 


the upbuilding of the nation, and in 
the prosperity and happiness of all its 
citizens.” 

One of the most interesting phases of 
the convention is the eclipse of the “Old 
Guard.” Whether this is due to a natural 
reaction on the part of younger men to 
the state of affairs apparent during the 
last convention in 1920, when Senators 
“swarmed all over the place,” or to a 
reflection of the independent attitude of 
President Coolidge, does not at first sight 
appear. The fact remains, however, that 
the old line is not in evidence either in the 
chairmanships, the various convention 
offices, or the drafting of the party 
platform. Senator Lodge of Massachusetts 
has been repudiated by the delegation of 
his state, and has philosophically re- 
signed himself to what a Canadian states- 
man once called the “cool shades of 
retirement.” He is, of course, among those 
present, but he is no longer the master of 
ceremonies. 

The discussion of the platform and of 
the results of the convention are here 
omitted, and will be found in the early 
pages of this issue. 


The World Flight 


Major Frederick L. Martin, former 
commander of the American flight squad- 
ron which is circling the world, has 
requested that the command be trans- 
ferred to Lieut. Lowell H. Smith. This 
officer will, therefore, carry on in place 
of Major Martin. From Kasimagaura, 
in Japan, a run of 500 miles was 
made to Shanghai, and thence to Amoy. 





(Underwood &f Underwood) 


The next stage was the 300 miles to 
Hongkong, which was accomplished in 3 
hours and 15 minutes. Some difficulty was 
experienced. The visibility was bad, 
owing to lowering rain clouds, but the 
planes were seen flying low at 12.30 on 
the morning of June 8, and were guided 
to their anchorage by signal from the 
destroyer Paul Fones. Commodore Grace, 
R. N., head of the British dockyard 
at Hongkong, offered the American 
flyers any assistance which they might 
need, and an official welcome was ex- 
tended by the governor. Lieutenant 
Smith reported considerable rain and fog 
on the journey. The next stopping place 
is Haiphong, in French Indo-China, 500 
miles away. 

The French aviator, Lieutenant d’Oisy, 
arrived at the flying field of Tokorosawa 
at 11.40 on the morning of June 9. He 
thus completes in 45 days a flight from 
Paris to Tokio. Lieutenant d’Oisy was 
given a most enthusiastic reception by 
several thousand spectators, among them 
the entire staff of the French Embassy, 
and General Yasumitsu, chief of the army 
aviation service of Japan. 

Although Captain MacLaren, the Brit- 
ish aviator, has been held up in India for 
some weeks owing to the destruction of 
his plane, the flight has by no means been 
given up. The Air Ministry has an- 
nounced the route from India to Yakutat, 
Alaska, and the Royal Canadian Air 
Force has completed a string of supply 
stations across Canada: Vancouver, Re- 
gina, Fort William, Ottawa, Fredericton, 
Sydney, St. John’s, Newfoundland. Then 
comes the long hop across the Atlantic. 





Exterior view of the great municipal auditorium in Cleveland, Obio, the scene of the 
Republican National Convention 
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Foreign 
England 


In the House of Commons, Premier 
MacDonald announced that the time had 
come to consider the adoption of some 
machinery for the conduct of a united 
imperial policy. The occasion was an 
attack made by Mr. Lloyd George on the 
late government for its failure to secure 
the approval of Canada to the Lau- 
sanne Treaty. As the premier pointed out, 
the difficulty was to enable distant parts 
of the far-flung British Empire to be con- 
sulted in advance on matters of common 
interest, and to arrange for such consul- 
tation in a manner which would not 
sacrifice the promptness of decision so nec- 
essary to international negotiations. The 
equality of partnership between the dif- 
ferent components of the Empire was 
recognized when representatives of the 
great self-governing colonies sat with 
British statesmen both at Versailles and 
Washington. But in the case of the Lau- 
sanne Treaty, both Canada and the Irish 
Free State refused to be bound, and this 
brought up the caustic remarks of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and opened the question 
of British unity in similar matters. 

Mr. MacDonald has a definite scheme 
to put into effect as soon as may be. Con- 
stitutional representatives from the Do- 
minions will be assembled to sit with 
English appointees as a sort of special- 
ized committee of imperial conference. 
In consultation with experts in foreign 
relations, they will explore the difficulties 
of international relationships and “see if 
we cannot make some of these provisions 
a little more definite than they are, so as 
to remove possible misunderstandings.” 

A serious loss to British shipping inter- 
ests has come in the death of Lord Pirrie, 
which took place at sea on June 8. He 
was the head of the great Harland and 
Wolff shipyard at Belfast, Ireland, which 
built many of the largest steamers for the 
White Star, Atlantic Transport, Leyland, 
and Dominion Lines. A forward-looking 
man, he began his career many years ago 
as an apprentice to Harland and Wolff 
when iron ships were just coming in, and 
rose steadily through his own merits. In 
twelve years he was taken into partner- 
ship, and went on steadily until he stood 
at the head of the firm. He has been 
termed the greatest shipbuilder that the 
world has ever known. “He has built 
more ships and bigger ships than any man 
since the days of Noah. And he not only 
built ships, but owned them, directed 
them, and controlled them all over the 
world.” 

France 


The deadlock in the French political 
régime was broken and the situation for 
some time showed signs of clearing up. 
M. Francois-Marshal, minister of finance 
in Poincaré’s Cabinet, accepted the 





(Underwood &S Underwood) 


Lieut. Lowell H. Smith, now commander of the world flight, and Sergeant Turner, another 
member of the squadron 


premiership from M. Millerand, and 
formed a new Cabinet. The avowed pur- 
pose in view was to present to both 
Houses of Parliament a message from the 
President refusing to resign his office. But 
the “ministry of a message” was over- 
thrown almost immediately by the Sen- 
ate voting down a motion to introduce 
the subject of the presidential crisis. 
M. Millerand thereupon sent the follow- 
ing message to Parliament: 

Dangerous counsellors, in partisan interest, 
are trying to see that the new legislature begin 
with a revolutionary act by the chamber. I 
will refuse to follow them. 

The Senate will wish to remain, as formerly 
in the gravest circumstances, the defender of 
the Constitution. I appeal confidently to the 
wisdom of both chambers, to their prudence 
and to their love of France and to the Republic. 

Conscious of my duty, I have assumed my 
responsibilities. The hour has come for Parlia- 
ment to assume its own. 


The actual crisis was precipitated in 
the first place by the demand of some 300 
members of the Chamber of Deputies 
that President Millerand resign. Under 
the French constitution, however, the 
President is elected for a term of seven 
years, and cannot legally be removed 
except for high treason. He is the guar- 
dian of the constitution, he belongs to 
no party, and he stands aloof from the 
turmoil of politics. His opponents in the 


chamber feel that he has made a personal 


matter of the presidency. Their case was 
embodied in a motion which states that 
he has “contrary to the spirit of the con- 
stitution sustained a personal policy;” 
that he has taken sides with the Bloc 
National, which was condemned by the 
country in the recent elections; that his 
maintenance in office would provoke con- 


stant conflicts between the government 
and the head of the state. 

The President resigned his office on 
Wednesday, June 11. 


Germany 


The Marx government, although none 
too firmly established, won a victory 
when its policy in regard to the Dawes 
report was sustained by a vote of 247 to 
183. Dr. Marx stated his position plainly. 
The reparations question, he said, is 
dominant in international politics. “The 
present government will continue the 
preparatory work for the execution of the 
experts’ scheme, which, as I wish to em- 
phasize, has not been interrupted by 
forming a new government. The govern- 
ment is willing to do everything in its 
power to accelerate this work and to 
verify the experts’ scheme.” The execu- 
tion of the report would only be put into 
force, however, “when it has become abso- 
lutely certain that the other side accepts 
the experts’ scheme unchanged, .. . 
and that it simultaneously takes all steps 
which the report declares to be necessary 
for the restoration of Germany’s ability 
to pay.” He considered that the successful 
execution of the terms of the report pre- 
supposed the evacuation of the Rhur and 
of “the territories occupied in contraven- 
tion of the Versailles Treaty.” 

The uncompromising attitude of For- 
eign Minister Stresemann in upholding 
the government policy was stimulating to 
those who wish to see things as they are. 
The opponents of the Dawes plan, he 
said, could not hope for support in Eng- 
land. American backing was at least a 
potential factor to be reckoned with. In 
France there were indications that the 
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new leadership of the “Left,” when once 
established, would be easier to deal with 
than was the administration of Poincaré. 
He was brave enough and clear-sighted 
enough to remind the Monarchists and 
Pan-Germans — the reactionaries of the 
Right — of the unpleasant truth that 
Germany had lost the war. The Reichstag 
has adjourned till June 24. It remains 
with the government to draft such legis- 
lation as will make the Dawes plan work- 
able. After the reopening of the house the 
real test of strength will come. 


Japan 

Japan has made a “solemn protest” 
against the exclusion section of the new 
immigration law. The Japanese govern- 
ment objects to “racial distinction in 
the act . . . directed essentially against 
Japanese. Unfortunately,” the memoran- 
dum continues, “the sweeping provi- 
sions of the new act, clearly indicative of 
discrimination against Japanese, have 
made it impossible for Japan to continue 
the undertakings assumed under the 
gentlemen’s agreement. An understand- 
ing of friendly codperation . . . between 
the Japanese and American govern- 
ments has thus been abruptly over- 
thrown by legislative action on the part of 
the United States. The patient, loyal and 
scrupulous observance by Japan for more 
than 16 years of these self-denying regula- 
tions . . . now seems to have been wasted. 

“It is not denied that, fundamentally 
speaking, it lies within the inherent 
sovereign power of each state to limit 
and control immigration to its own do- 
mains, but when, in the exercise of such 


(Underwood &¥ Underwood) 

Dr. Gustave Stresemann. No cabinet seems 
complete without this stormy petrel whose 
friends call him “The Roosevelt of 

Germany” 


right, an evident injustice is done to a 
foreign nation in disregard of its proper 
self-respect, of international understand- 
ings or of ordinary rules of comity, the 
question necessarily assumes an aspect 
which justifies diplomatic discussion and 
adjustment.” 

The communication closes with a 
definite protest, and with a request that 
the American government take all pos- 
sible and suitable measures for the re- 
moval of the discriminatory clause. 

The resignation of the government, 
which took place on June 7, is attributed 
by the vernacular press chiefly to its fail- 
ure to influence the enactment of the 
American immigration law, and its delay 
in advancing the reconstruction of the 
cities ruined by the September earth- 
quake. The new premier will probably 
be Viscount Kato, who has for some time 
past aspired to government leadership. 
His attitude on international questions — 
especially towards the United States — 
has never been clearly stated. 

Throughout the nation at large, a rising 
tide of feeling against American residents 
is causing uneasiness to responsible offi- 
cials. The leaders of this movement are 
students, and with them are affiliated 
Japanese Christians and Bhuddist organi- 
zations. Solemn. and impressive was the 
homage paid to the memory of the un- 
known man who committed hara-kiri on 
May 31 in protest to the exclusion act. 
More than 50,000 mourners, in profound 
silence, marched past the grave in the 
Aoyama cemetery at Tokio. 

The core of the Japanese objection lies 
in the reduction of the “immigration 
quotas” under the new law. After June 
30, the annual quota of immigrants from 
each nation will be reduced to 2 per cent 
of the number of its nationals in the 
United States under the census of 1890. 
No quotas whatever are provided for 
Japanese, Chinese, Hindus, and other 
Asiatics, which means that emigration 
from those nationalities is definitely shut 
off. The clause does not exclude govern- 
ment officials, tourists, seamen, profes- 
sors, ministers or students. 


South Africa 
The difficulty to be faced by the gov- 


ernment of General Smuts in the coming 
elections appears to be less portentous as 
the time for the appeal to the country 
draws near. At first there seemed to be 
actual danger of secession, and the Na- 
tionalists indulged in talk about a repub- 
lic. Premier Smuts, however, has taken 
the country entirely into his confidence 
at his own constituency of Pretoria. 
While expecting a stiff fight, entirely un- 
sympathetic with the program of his 
political opponents, he thinks that the 
“secession bogey” has been laid. As to 
General Hertzog, leader of the opposition, 
he said: 





(Underwood &§ Underwood) 

Alexandre Millerand, at present the polit- 
ical storm center of France, photographed 
with his son, Fean, who acts as bis secretary 


I do not attack General Hertzog’s private 
character, which is above reproach, but I do 
wish to question his personal competence. And 
I say deliberately that his past political record 
is such that South Africa could not choose him 
for a Prime Minister without being untrue to 
herself and without running the gravest risk 
to her future. For if a Pact Government were 
to come into power and apply their amateurish 
ideas and faddish experiments to this country, 
we should see such a shock, such uncertainty, 
and such a general unsettlement that our 
chance for future development and a return of 
general prosperity would soon be clouded... . 

If the government is returned to power, 
“we intend to come forward with a 
scheme which will provide work for our 
poor and keep them away from the de- 
moralizing influence of the alluvial dia- 
mond diggings.” 

General Hertzog asserted that the 
thought of a republic had never been on 
the Nationalist program. “I should be a 
fool to press this matter,” he declared, 
speaking at Vryheid, “‘unless the English 
people were as much in want of it as the 
Dutch.”” Commenting upon certain criti- 
cisms directed by the premier against the 
Labor party, he continued: 

It must be remembered that it was the 
Labor party who in 1921 kept the government 
in power, and in 1922 General Smuts asked for 
Labor representation in the government. 
There are as patriotic men in the Labor party 
as in the South African party. 

The elections are fixed for June 17, and 
with the Labor party aligned with the 
Nationalists, it would appear that the 
government is in some danger. It has 
been in power for nearly eleven years; the 
strength of its opponents is due in part 
to this fact, and in part to the period of 
depression following the war. “We 
couldn’t be worse off,” say some of the 
voters, “under the Nationalists.” The 
next month will put this to the test. 
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The Miracle of Oil 


(Continued from page 340) 


OMING to Ponca City from Ton- 

kawa one sees in the distance what 
might be a herd of prehistoric monsters. 
They turn out to be 80,000 barrel tanks 
— rows and squads and platoons of them, 
covering an entire quarter section. These 
tanks hold the reserve supply for the 
Marland refinery. Joining at this place 
are pipe lines from many of the far-flung 
pools which pump and pulsate like ar- 
teries. Here the “crude” is refined into 
gasoline, kerosene and other petroleum 
products. 

About 12 years ago Ernest W. Mar- 
land was penniless. He came to Kay 
county from Pittsburgh, Pa., with re- 
sources consisting of a law education and a 
knowledge of oil geology. He engaged in 
the gas promotion game, but until six 
years ago had gained practically no 
ground. He started in 1916, then a man 
of 42 years, in the oil business, working 
out his own geological theories. Now he 
is said to be worth from twenty-five to 
thirty millions and is president of the 
Marland oil companies, whose assets are 
$71,000,000. Of the 7000 inhabitants of 
Ponca City nearly one half are Marland 
employees and members of employees’ 
families. The biggest institution in the 
town, of course, is the Marland refinery. 

“He believes in putting back into the 
community what he takes out of it,” says 
C. M. Sarchet, secretary of Ponca City 
Chamber of Commerce. A recital of his 
benefactions shows this to be largely true. 

He has recently given to the city a 
4o-acre golf course. This is only a 
small part of what will be the biggest 
pleasure ground in the West. There is a 
200-acre game preserve, stocked with 
fish and birds. There is another tract of 
300 acres for playgrounds, a 40-acre 
polo field and a large municipal baseball 
and football ground, all within a mile of 
the town. For the most part these tracts 
follow the Arkansas River in a winding 
course of 15 miles, forming a great public 
playground. 

He has given a site and $100,000 for a 
building for the local Masonic lodge, 
stipulating that it must also be head- 
quarters for the local American Legion 
post as long as there is such an organiza- 
tion. He has also established a young 
men’s club like that of the Y. M. C. A. 
and recently started a Salvation Army 
citadel fund with a $10,000 gift. He is 
president of the Ponca City Chamber of 
Commerce. He is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of hospital and religious activities, 
and benevolences of various kinds. His 
hobby is landscape gardening. At his 
home in the outskirts of the town he has 
a formal garden 1600 feet long by 400 
feet wide. Although his altruistic projects 
could not fail to attract considerable 


attention, there has been nothing spec- 
tacular about his methods. 

Perhaps there is no more forceful 
example of the influence of oil wealth 
upon community life than that which is 
seen at Ponca City. This place is said to 
be the third largest shipping point on the 
entire Santa Fé railroad system because 
of this business. However, it is the civic 
idealism of Mr. Marland, the oil million- 
aire, which makes the community unique. 
If he had ignored the human side of his 
entourage the influence of the new-rich 
oil atmosphere probably would have been 
as conspicuous on the wrong side of the 
scales as the good effects actually are on 
the right side. 

His emphasis upon the esthetic and 
moral seems to have come with him from 
earlier training and observation. 


* * * 


HE two principal pools of this dis- 

trict, the Burbank and the Ton- 
kawa, are producing at the rate of 
73,000,000 barrels of crude oil a year, 
worth about $150,000,000. 

The international furore over the 
Chester Concession and the Mosul enter- 
prise has its modified counterpart in every 
newly opened oil field and demonstrates 
the potency of petroleum as a social 
reagent, one is impelled to reflect, in 
contemplating the laboratory experiments 
and accidents in this portion of the mid- 
continent field. 

There are the three distinct effects — 
upon the civic infancy of the illiterate 
Indian, upon the civic adolescence of the 
struggling farmers, and upon the civic 
maturity of the world-wise philanthropist. 

There is one common characteristic of 
these three effects, however. The individ- 
ual is not usually made over into a dif- 
ferent social animal by the deluge of 
money. He simply intensifies and am- 
plifies his existing concepts, and gives 
freer play to his existing desires without 
conceiving new ones. 

In leaving Ponca City after a trip over 
the oil fields, I thought of the cowboy on 
the 101 Ranch who had used a goodly 
portion of his oil money to purchase a 
dazzling saddle, made to order for $20,- 
ooo. It was trimmed with solid gold and 
fine silver, and was studded with dia- 
monds and sapphires. And then there 
came to mind the old story of the mason’s 
helper who was asked what he would do 
if he should suddenly inherit a million. 

“T would buy a mahogany hod,” he said. 

This new-old West is not reflective, but 
dynamic and practical. It would find 
much merriment in the attenuated 
Oriental idealism of one Moslem Eddi 
Saadi, who advised: 


If of thy mortal goods thou art bereft, 

And from thy slender store two loaves 
alone to thee are left, 

Sell one, and with the dole 

Buy hyacinths to feed thy soul. 


Perhaps one could not better illustrate 
the actual mental attitude of the district 
than by quoting a country editor who 
has lived through the phenomenon. He 
says: 

“Among other things that the oil has 
brought us is a flock of newspaper corre- 
spondents looking for ‘human interest’ 
stories about our newly made million- 
aires. They seem to think that those who 
have been made rich by the discovery of 
oil on their land should do something for 
the entertainment of the readers of the 
metropolitan press, that they should make 
monkeys of themselves to make good 
‘copy’ for the space writers. The truth of 
the matter is that Tonkawa’s millionaires 
are behaving very sensibly, and are not 
making any great splurge with their 
newly acquired wealth. Most of them are 
looking after their immediate relatives 
who have not been so fortunate as they. 
Some are showing their faith in the soil 
of this section by investing in farms. 
They are building homes and business 
houses, sharing in the stock of hotels and 
other business enterprises. Not one has 
done anything that any other sensible and 
well-balanced man or woman would not 
do. Very few have left the community, 
but are spending their money here where 
it was created. They have been besieged 
with begging letters and even offers of 
marriage that have been disgusting in 
the extreme. We want to say right here 
and now that Tonkawa’s millionaires are 
safe and sane.” 

But there are brilliant lights and 
shadows in the oil country. There is 
Emmett Thompson and his bride, living 
in the land of young dreams come true. 
There is old Jimmy Barclay with the oil 
running down his face and beard. There 
is Eves Tallchief and his red and yellow 
blanketed cousins. Gardens are creeping 
in among the jack oaks and alfalfa fields 
and oil derricks. The fumes of the “crude” 
blend into more pleasant odors. 

Hyacinths are sprouting. 


Readers and Writers 


(Continued from page 343) 


piece of its kind, so far ahead of “Maria 
Chapdelaine” in its tragic idyllic quality 
that its author is rightly numbered in 
the front rank of modern French writers. 
His death in 1909 was felt as a loss 
so profound that the Nouvelle Revue 
Francaise devoted a whole issue to 
tributes from his contemporaries, an 
honour since paid only to Marcel Proust. 
Philippe shares with Mann and Gide and 
the Tharauds the distinction of not be- 
ing in the digestive fiction class. Unlike 
Gorky, we do not seem to seek in foreign 
literature the antithesis of ourselves. But 
like him, we do prefer O. Henry and Jack 
London to literature. 
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Letters to the Editor 


A Third Party? 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
To the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 
Dear Sir,— 

I have been reading THE INDEPENDENT 
for some time, and I note what you say 
in a recent issue with regard to a third 
party movement. It seems to me there is 
no occasion for a third party unless it be 
based upon the class issue. 

The exploiters of the American people 
have heretofore owned the government 
since the Constitution was formed, and 
they have run it in the interests of them- 
selves, and deprived everybody who toiled 
of the product of their toil except a bare 
existence. They have also gathered unto 
themselves the natural resources of this 
country. 

It therefore seems to me idle to organize 
a new political party other than that of 
people engaged in some useful occupation, 
raise the class issue and appeal to the in- 
stinct of the mass of the people and get 
possession of the government, for every 
economic question in this country is a 
political question. The exploiters own the 
government and use its resources for the 
purpose of robbery. 

Now, why not have the exploited take 
possession of the government and ad- 
minister it in the interest of humanity 
and in the interest of the people who pro- 
duce the things that are required for 
human comfort? 

I think it is idle to undertake to organ- 
ize a third party and indorse the doctrine 
of exploitation. There is no compromise 
between capital and labor, for in my 
opinion capital is stolen labor, and its 
only function is to steal more labor. 

Yours truly, 
R. F. Petricrew, 
Formerly United States Senator 
from South Dakota. 


Child Labor 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
To the Editor of THe INDEPENDENT: 
Dear S1r,— 

In a recent number of THe InDEPEND- 
ENT you published an editorial opposing 
a child-labor amendment to the federal 
Constitution. You entitled it a “Short 
Cut to Perfection.” This applied to the 
proposed amendment as well as the edi- 
torial, but I confess I can’t quite see the 
amendment as a short cut now, when 
there have been eighty-eight years of 
child-labor legislation in this country. It 
looks to me more like a last recourse. If re- 
ferred to the states by the present Con- 
gress, it will still be several years before 
the amendment is finally adopted, and 
only after that can Congress legislate 
under its authority. 

What legislation Congress may pass if 


it is given this authority depends on the 
good sense of that body and of the people 
who choose its members and influence 
their action; in other words, on the proc- 
esses of representative government, so far 
as we have it in a national sense. Of course, 
Congress might abuse the power granted, 
just as it may abuse any other constitu- 
tional power, but that danger exists all 
the time, and with the state and municipal 
governments as well as with the national 
government. The proper field of national 
concern with child labor, in my opinion, 
is the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards which no state may fall below and 
which will insure a minimum amount of 
protection for the nation’s most precious 
resources for man power in war or peace 
—namely, its children. The two child- 
labor laws already passed by Congress, 
but declared unconstitutional, were cer- 
tainly not very drastic or very extensive 
in scope. 

I agree that the bulk of the task of legis- 
lating in behalf of the welfare and educa- 
tion of the coming generation — the bulk 
of child-labor legislation, indeed — falls 
naturally into the field of state action, 
and I think this opinion is quite consistent 
with advocacy of a federal amendment. 
I must not write too long a letter. I would 
like to add, however, my further opinion 
that legislation alone is not an adequate 
remedy. Child labor will never be abol- 
ished, but sometime it will disappear. 
Education will have taken its place. This 
education must be conceived in broad 
enough terms to comprehend not merely 
schooling, but wholesome play and suit- 
able work. 

Raymonp G. Futter, 
Secretary-elect, Massachusetts 
Child-Labor Committee. 
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Leonip Anprerev: A Critical Study. By 
Alexander Kaun. New York: B. W. 
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University Press. $.80. Translations for 
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Gor Witnout Tears. By P. G. Wode- 
house. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.50. The author of “Jeeves” 
turns to golf as material for his popular 
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4 Ly. Detroit 5:30 p.m. 
@ Lv. Buffalo6:00 p.m. 


Enjoy a Pleasant —- on the Great 
Lakes via the D. &C. Waterway 


Restful-Economical-Healthful-Safe Traveling 


Palatial, homelike D & C Steamers float you 
smoothly to your destination. In whichever 
direction you are going, travel between Detroit 
and Cleveland or Detroit and Buffalo via the 
D&C Waterway. Direct rail connections at 
these three cities for all sections of the country. 


Detroit & Buffalo Detroit & Cleveland 
Lv. each city 11 p.m. 
Daylight trips dur- 
ing July and Aug. 
Fare, $6.00 one way, | Lv.eachcity 8:30a.m. 
$11.50 round trip. Fare, $3.60 one way, 
$6.50 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up: staterooms. $4.20 up; parlor $7.20 up. 
Rail tickets are d. A bil d. Gi 
must be removed. Wireless aboard. For reservations and 





4 further information, address agent at port of departure 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND NAVIGATION CO. 
Genera. Detroit, Mich, 
A. A. Schantz, Pres. & Gen. Mer. 
J.T. McMillan R. G. Stoddard 
Vice. Pres, Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 








Contributors 


SaMuEL T. Moore, a former 
member of the American Le- 
gion’s publicity committee, is 
well known as a magazine 
writer on aviation and national 
defense. 

Joun Jay CHApmaN is an Ameri- 
can poet and essayist. His latest 
book, “Letters and Religion,” 
has just been published by the 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

SaraH Wamsaucu has served as 
an expert adviser on questions 
regarding the administration of 
the Saar Basin and the free city 
of Danzig. She has been a 
member of the secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

Eimer T. Peterson is on the 
editorial staff of the Wichita 
Beacon, a paper near the oil 
country of which he writes. 

Arnotp Mu tper’s early novels, 
“The Dominie of Harlem” and 
“Bram of the Five Corners,” 
attracted considerable atten- 
tion as studies of-the Dutch 
settlements in southern Michi- 
gan. He is city editor of the 
Holland Daily Sentinel. 

Wi.u1am B. Munro, Professor of 
Government in Harvard Uni- 
versity, is the author of nu- 
merous books on government, 
among them “The Government 
of the United States.” 











inclose $5 for 52 
issues ($3 for 26). 


What is Truth? 


HE men and women of Amer- 

ica who will elect a President 
in November are busy people, as 
busy as was Pilate when he asked 
“What is Truth?” and. would not 
stay for an answer. They are too 
busy to search out the Truth 
hidden behind a smoke screen of 
propaganda and special pleading. 


Tue INDEPENDENT, realizing 
this, has engaged keen, unpreju- 
diced observers who have attended 
the great National Conventions, 
talked with the party leaders on 
both sides, seen and understood 


the obscure forces at work in the 
background. 


‘These men and women will tell 
the Truth, concise, readable, and 
unclouded, the Truth in such a 
form that busy men and women 
can quickly read, understand, 
and form.an opinion based on the 
facts, not on prejudice and propa- 
ganda. 

Can you afford to miss THE 
INDEPENDENT’S honest discussion 
and full information during the 
coming months? 








PROHIBITION AND PERSONAL 





Chapman. A frank, courageous 
statement telling how far the author 
obeys the Volstead Act. 


THE PURGING OF POLITICAL 
PARTIES. By Arthur Pound. 
A review of the party system in 
theory and practice. 








OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE IN FORTHCOMING 
ISSUES 
THE PROBLEM OF THE 


BEHAVIOR. By John Jay 


WILD FOLK. By Samuel 


DIRECT PRIMARY. By 
Frederick W. Dallinger. A rep- 


resentative gives his views on this 
disputed question. 


Scoville, Jr. The first of a series 
by this well-known naturalist and 
writer. 
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. Special correspondents in the principal cities of the | 


\ world send to THE INDEPENDENT articles on matters 


of immediate and vital importance. These men are 


trained observers, and their dispatches cannot 
be ignored by one who would be informed 


of world affairs. 











